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Section Comb Honey Production 


By H. R. Swisher, Springfield, Ohio 


What a joy it is to remove 
some well filled comb hon- 
ey sections, as shown. Fa- 
vorable conditions, very 
populous colonies, and skil- 
ful apiary management are 
essential for success. 


I have never found anything in 
beekeeping that affords greater sat- 
isfaction than the production of a 
nice crop of fine, high grade section 
comb honey. In the early days when 
nearly every farm home had its few 
hives and the weather seemed to be 
generally favorable, it was relative- 
ly easy to produce a crop. You just 
put on the supers with sections and 
the honey just seemed to come in. 
These days of slow flows and gen- 
erally adverse conditions make pro- 
duction of comb honey difficult. 
Eminent beekeepers and _ writers, 
successful in their own localities 
with their own systems, have given 
us valuable information and _in- 
structions over the years. Systems 
or methods suitable for one locality 
may not work out in some other lo- 
calities. 

Most of us who have been in the 
game for some time have taken a 
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little from the writings and teach- 
ings of various experienced special- 
ists in our line and have fashioned 
a system to fit our localities and 
conditions. After fashioning a sys- 
tem to fit our own needs we find 
that ensuing years necessitate con- 
stant changes to meet new problems. 
It is this necessity of varying pro- 
cedure from year to year that really 
makes beekeeping interesting and 
fascinating. 

The system I use in the produc- 
tion of comb honey is a variation of 
several. I have never heard of or 
read the exact procedure, so I shall 
describe it as best I can. 

For either comb or extracted hon- 
ey production the proper manage- 
ment in bringing each colony into 
proper condition for wintering is 
the first important step in preparing 
for next year’s honey crop. Suffi- 
cient stores, a good sized cluster of 
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YOUNG bees, a vigorous queen, and 
adequate winter protection are es- 
sential. Assuming colonies of this 
type winter successfully we can 
start in the spring to build colonies 
for comb honey production. 

I carry a 5°64” or 6%4” shallow su- 
per food chamber for each colony as 
a must and absolute part of its 
equipment. This equipment is never 
separated from the colony. In Oc- 
tober as the colonies are given the 
final going over for the winter, this 
extra food chamber is moved to the 
bottom board. If the second body 
was taken from the comb honey col- 
ony during the honey flow, it is re- 
placed over the summer _ brood 
chamber. This means that each 
colony is wintered in a two-and-a- 
half story hive. 

Generally in this locality we get 
some late aster honey to finish fill- 
ing the top food chamber if it is not 
already filled. If so the extra shal- 
low food chamber on the bottom 
board will not be bothered until 
spring. If the fall flow does not 
materialize this extra supply is car- 
ried up by the bees and used in win- 
tering. If it has not been used for 
winter stores it acts as a wonderful 
stimulator for colony build-up in 
the spring. 

As dandelion, fruit and _ berry 
bloom come on, added brood space 
is given as fast as it can be taken. 
If possible and the season is favor- 
able, I like to have at least four full 
bodies of bees, brood, and stores by 
June 20th at the latest. This is just 
prior to basswood and I try for 
comb honey only in locations that 
get some help from basswood. 

Demareeing* should have been 
completed in other yards by this 
time so just prior to basswood I set 
up the comb honey colonies, picking 
only the strong colonies in a yard. 
Ten frames of emerging and sealed 
brood are picked out and placed in 
a body on the bottom board. If no 
signs of swarming are found and 
the queen appears to have been do- 
ing a good job, she is placed below 
with the brood. If cells are found, 
a frame with a choice cell is selected 
and the queen eliminated or used 


*This means raising all the brood ex- 
cepting one comb out of the brood cham- 
ber into a super above, being sure to 
leave the queen in the bottom chamber 
below a queen excluder 
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Combs suitable to reserve for stores in the 
food chamber. 


elsewhere. In due time a young 
queen appears in this colony. Two 
to three comb honey supers are 
placed over the brood chamber and 
the shallow food chamber is placed 
on top. Of course, this is filled first 
and gives you added_ insurance 
against the food shortage next win- 
ter and spring. The body intended 
to be used as the food chamber for 
this colony is now marked and when 
the bees are shaken off the combs in 
front of the comb honey hive, it is 
placed on a hive run for extracted 
honey. The other two bodies of 
brood are handled in similar man- 
ner. These extra bodies of brood 
given to weaker colonies surely 
perk them up and generally give a 
good account of themselves in filled 
bodies of honey. 

I have seen the time when four to 
eight supers of fine comb honey 
were stored when this method was 
applied. That was in the good old 
days when sweet clover was plenti 
ful. In later years I have gotten 
from two to four filled supers at the 
most. 

As the super next to the brood 
chamber is filled, I move it over the 
food chamber for final finishing. 
When all are nearly finished an ex- 
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cluder is placed over the brood 
chamber and an extracting super 
given for adequate room. Since bees 
will not produce nice sections in any 
but a heavy flow it is needless and 
useless to continue beyond the time 
it is in progress. Everything being 
favorable, they surely do pack in 
the honey with very little swarming 
trouble. A lot of work, yes, but 
well worth the effort if you love to 
produce comb honey. 


A comb honey super just after be- 
ing put on the hive. 


Now every one must realize that 
in years like 1947 this and any other 
comb honey production method is 
likely to fail. I don’t know what 
the rest of you do, but if things do 
not look good to me around June 
15th or 20th I just go ahead and De- 
maree and forget the special prepa- 
rations for comb honey. As I work 
the colonies and run across the bet- 
ter ones I place a comb honey super 
underneath the top extracting su- 
per. It’s really a surprise sometimes 
to find the number of nice supers of 


A well filled comb of white honey 
which perhaps needs to be reserv- 
ed for stores. 


comb honey that are produced when 
properly placed in this manner. Of 
course in years such as 1947 it did 
not surprise me any when I hauled 
them all back—EMPTY. 

Discouraged? No! A great year 
ahead, and wonderful moisture con- 
ditions. Certainly our water table 
in Ohio should be noticeably raised 
and nectar plants in excellent con- 
dition for a crop. Ever heard that 
before? 


Part of a comb honey apiary in a 
location favorable for clover honey 


|Mr. Swisher mentions raising the shal- 
low super used as a food chamber above 
the pile of comb honey supers. We tried 
this last year but we had a deep instead 
of shallow super for a food chamber. This 
food chamber, at the time it was raised 
and comb super put on, had five or six 
combs containing brood. We made sure 
the queen was down in the bottom cham- 
ber, then we placed a queen excluder un- 
der the food chamber above. When the 
brood emerged from the combs in the top 
chamber we shook the bees out in front 
and gave this super to a colony run for 
extracted honey, to be filled and capped 
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This super was marked to be returned to 


after the comb 
This method 


the comb honey colony 
honey supers were removed 
seems to work quite well because it ap- 
parently relieves congestion below and 
draws some of the bees out of the lower 
chamber into the upper chamber and, in- 
cidentally, helps to get the bees accustom- 
ed to the comb honey supers.—Ed 
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Hot Weather Treatment 


By C. H. Pease, Canaan, Conn. 
Some Tips on How to Keep Bees Comfortable 


First of all let me say that, aside 
from the insulation of hive covers, 
which is good for all colonies, the 
other suggestions in this article 
may not appeal to nor be considered 
of practical use to big beekeepers. 
I believe that at least 90 percent of 
the beekeepers in the country are 
backlotters; in fact, in our little 
state of Connecticut not over two or 
three of the more than 2000 bee- 
keepers own as many as 100 colo- 
nies and only about a half dozen 
have as many as 50. It is for the 
“greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber” that these suggestions are of- 
fered. 

Although most beekeepers place 
their bees in shady places I prefer 
sunshine for mine because they not 
only get warmed up and go out to 
the fields earlier on cool mornings 
but work more on cools days. How- 
ever, if nothing is done to combat 
the intense heat of the midday dur- 
ing the hottest days the heat in the 
top supers drives the bees out and 
in some cases it melts the combs. 

I solved this problem very satis- 
factorily by adopting a method rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington, D. C., for re- 
pelling heat. By painting the tops 
of the metal hive covers white and 
the underside of the metal with alu- 
minum paint very little of the in- 
tense heat goes through. To make 
a more complete insulation I insert- 
ed between the metal and wood a 
sheet of cellular board from pack- 
ing cartons, the air cells of which, 
together with the air space between 
the outer and inner covers, supplied 
more insulation. In addition to 
these precautions my hive entrances 
are 1% inches deep by the full 
width of the hive and with the en- 
trance blocked off this big opening 
furnishes twice as much ventilation 
as the ordinary entrance. With 
this equipment I never have any 
clustering out on the hive fronts as 
I did before, and the bees are doing 
business in the top supers even on 
the hottest days. 

The big open entrances mention- 
ed above are made by nailing 
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The entrance block that 
medium to smallest opening, or vice versa, 
without removing the block. 


changes from 
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The big open entrance, with bottom board 
slanting down and hive and supers level. 
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A “bird’s-eye view” of shader on the hive, 
showing how it is made. 
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wedge-shaped strips 20 inches long, 
three-quarters inch square at one 
end, and tapered down on one side 
to nothing at the other end. These 
strips are nailed atop the sides of 
the bottom board with the thick 
ends two inches from the front to 
line exactly with the front of the 
hive body. As my concrete hive 
stands are set solidly on hard-tamp- 
ed ground three-quarters of an inch 
lower in front but exactly level 
sideways, the floor of the hive and 
supers slants down for drainage of 
moisture and rain that beats in, 
while the hive and supers stand ex- 
actly level. 


As the shader looks when in use. 


Changing Entrance Blocks Quickly 

Should robbing start, or when the 
weather changes to cooler, especial- 
ly in spring and fall, the combina- 
tion entrance block, made in my 
workshop during the winter, reduces 
the big opening to either the medi- 
um or small opening as desired, and 
these changes are made without re- 
moving the block. I have made 
these changes on 20 hives as fast as 


Never again will this happen in 
my yard. My insulation has stop- 
ped all clustering out. 


I could walk from hive to hive in 
three minutes. This is one of the 
advantages the backlotter has over 
the outyarder, who can’t afford to 
drive several miles to do a three- 
minute job—and these little atten- 
tions do help to produce honey as 
surely as little pennies make dol- 
lars. 

I don’t like the idea of staggering 
the supers to let heat out and add 
ventilation. It invites robbing, lets 
the rain beat in, and on windy days 
drives drafts through the supers and 
brood chamber. 

As an added protection against 
the intense heat of the midday sun 
during extremely hot days I use 
what I call “shaders”. These are 
frames made with three four-foot 
laths spaced one foot apart and held 
together with a two-foot lath at ei- 
ther end, and three three-foot laths 
extending from the front to near the 
back of the hive cover. The front 
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and sides of the frame are covered 
with separate sheets of heavy un- 
bleached cotton cloth one foot wide 
tacked to the front and sides only, 
but left free and slack at the back 
to spill the wind and prevent blow- 
ing off. When placed on the hive 
one foot of the cloth-covered front 
section extends out beyond the front 
of the hive to the south, shading the 
whole front and a large part of the 
sides when the sun is high and hot- 
test. The ‘‘shaders” are held in place 
by the cover weight and are used 
only on the most extremely hot 
days, usually not more than two or 
three times during the summer. 
They are light, easily handled, and 
worth all they cost to keep the con- 
tinuous flow of nectar coming into 
the supers without interruption. 
Believe it or not, I am convinced 
that these little attentions, together 
with others that big beekeepers con- 
(Continued on page 456) 
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A Safe and Economical Way to Have Bees Clean Cappings 


By George Rea the s 








tures 

[Comparatively few eople hav end | 
the rich and varied eunesionees sndanns both 
by George Rea during his years in the hive 
field of beekeeping. He was one of the >] f 
first field extension men in this country - 
traveling in a Model T Ford through North Af 
Carolina in 1916. Later on he worked in hat 
Pennsylvania as extension apiarist, and tha 
more recently in New York State. He also they 
spent some years with the A. I. Root Co. bee-1 
as aplary manager and later as field rep- 
resentative. Since his retirement from bees 
more actice duty a year or so ago he has ey u 
carried on experimental work in his own th 
apiary and has also assisted in the work a 
of our National Federation —Ed. | whil 

the s 

The beekeeper who operates a eight 
small apiary for extracted honey the 1 
is always faced with the problem of bees 
what to do with the small amount of and » 
cappings. To drain them and melt large 
them into wax is hardly worth the to w 
effort and the danger of fire while ning 
working over the stove. To put the k 
them outside for the bees to clean is all o 
dangerous practice because of rob- whol 
bing and the possible spread of dis- W 
ease. cont 

To have cappings cleaned by one 
colony seems ideal. Robbing can be 


prevented and if there is danger of 
AFB it will be confined to one col- 
ony. However, if any of the honey 
has been taken from an infected col- 
ony it would be better to burn the 
cappings than to take chances. 

After trying various ways of giv- 
ing the cappings to the bees inside 
of the colony, we hit upon the idea 
of using our reservoir hive at the 
rear of the colony. It works per- 
fectly when the bees are active, and 
with no disturbance in the apiary. 
The cappings should be given in the 
evening so that if the bees rush out 
after having found the new honey, 
robbing cannot get started. By the 
next morning the bees will be work- 
ing quietly. 

The colony to do the work is 
shoved forward on its bottom board 4 
about two inches (Fig. 1). A second 
bottom board is placed on supports 
with the front end squarely against 
the rear of the one under the colony. 
An eight-frame moving screen of 
coarse hardware cloth, with a one or 
two inch rim, is placed on the rear — 
bottom board (Fig. 2). A ten-frame 
super is placed on the screen and the 
open space on one side between the 
super and the bottom board is closed 
No. 3 by tight fitting cleats. This side of 
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the super is not shown in the pic- 
tures. A board with a cleat on each 
end is placed over the projections of 
both bottom boards, between the 
hive and the super, to provide a tun- 
nel for the bees to pass through. 
After straining all of the honey 
that will drip out of the cappings, 
they are poured on the screen and a 
bee-tight cover placed over all. The 
bees collect the slowly dripping hon- 
ey under the screen and work over 
the cappings that they can reach 
while clinging to the under side of 
the screen. The space vetween the 
eight-frame screen and the inside of 
the ten-frame super is used by the 
bees as a passage to enter the super 
and work on top of the cappings. A 
large spoon or stick should be used 
to work over the cappings each eve- 
ning, for two or three days, so that 
the bees may have a chance to get at 
all of the cappings and reduce the 
whole mass of fine, dry beeswax. 
Wet extracting combs and combs 
containing too little honey for ex- 
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tracting are placed on this bottom 


board, back of the colony, to be 
cleaned by the bees (Fig. 3 and 4). 
For rapid cleaning all cappings 
should be removed from the partly 
filled combs. 

Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Seeing is Believing 

Every beekeeper’ should take 
some time off each season to fish. 
That is what George Rehman of 
North Baltimore, Ohio thinks. We 
might all think as George does if we 
could land a sturgeon 61 inches long 
weighing 52 lbs., which he caught 
in northern Michigan. 

George specializes in fancy comb 
honey production and he wants us 
to notice the comb honey supers 
piled up in the building—all ready 
for the clover honey flow. 














Honey Bees and Clover Seed Production 


By C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
From April 1948 Canadian Bee Journal 


It has been stated that honey bees 
are of far more value to the produc- 
ers of fruit, seed, and vegetables 
than they are to the beekeeper him- 
self. 

It may not be generally known 
that the sex factor is just as impor- 
tant in plant life as it is in animal 
life and that before fruit, seed, or 
vegetable can be produced each fe- 
male flower must be fertilized. Na- 
ture apparently does not favor self- 
fertilization, therefore has develop- 
ed several means for preventing it. 
Perhaps the best Known instances 
are those where the male and fe- 
male flowers are borne on two dif- 
ferent plants or on different parts 
of the same plant. In many other 
cases even though both male and fe- 
male elements are produced in the 
same flower they are known to be 
self-sterile. Many of our fruit and 
seed bearing plants belong to this 
group. 

The clovers are perhaps the most 
important of the agricultural forage 
plants and they are largely if not 
entirely self-sterile. Before these 
plants can produce seed the male 
element (pollen) of the plant must 
be transferred to the female element 


(pistil) of another plant. This is 
known as cross-pollination. 
Insects, especially bees, are the 


most efficient agents in effecting 
cross - pollination of the clovers. 
These insects secure from the flow- 
ers practically all of the food, nec- 
tar and pollen, they require for life 
and reproduction. Of all the insects 
that play a part in the marriage 
ceremony of the flowers the honey 
bee is the most important because 
she is the only one whose numbers 
can be controlled and which can be 


moved to any place where her ser- 
vices may be required. 

In a recent experiment conducted 
by W. T. Burns of the Forage Divi- 
sion and J. Corner of the Bee Divi- 
sion at the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Prince George, B. C., the 
value of honey bees as pollinators of 
alsike clover was clearly demon- 
strated. Two districts were chosen: 
(1) In which honey bees were plen- 
tiful and had ready access to the 
clover fields; (2) In which no honey 
bees were present. In each district 
a number of cages were erected, 
each cage covering an area of ap- 
proximately 120 square feet. Each 
cage was made bee-proof by cover- 
ing it with fine window screening. 
In half of the cages honey bees were 
enclosed and in the others no bees 
were admitted. Areas of the same 
dimensions as those in the cages 
were marked off in the open fields 
as checks. This arrangement pro- 
vided: (1) Definite areas of clover 
that were cross-pollinated by hon- 
ey bees alone; (2) Areas pollinated 
by wild bees only; (3) Areas expos- 
ed to visits by both honey bees and 
wild bees; and (4) areas to which 
no bees had access. 

The above figures show clearly 
that where no bees could visit the 
clover, little or no seed set was ob- 
tained whereas good sets were ob- 
tained from honey bees alone. Ta- 
ble No. 2 also shows that the wild 
bee population outside of the cages 
was insufficient to produce a maxi- 
mum crop of seed, whereas Table 
No. 1 shows that open pollination 
by wild and honey bees together 
was the most efficient of all. This 
experiment proves that both honey 

(Continued on page 469) 


Table No. 1—Comparative yields of alsike seed from cages with and without honey bees 
as well as outside cages exposed to honey bees. 


Treatment 

1. Bees inside cage 

2. No bees inside cage 

3. Outside cage (abundant bees) 


Yield Ibs. per acre 


Cage 1 Cage 2 Average 
237.4 224.4 230.9 
10.7 0.0 5.3 
359.7 382.7 371.2 


Table No. 2—Comparative yields of alsike seed from cages with or without honey bees 
as well as outside cages exposed only to wild bees. 


Treatment 

1. Bees inside cage 

2. No bees inside cage : 

3. Outside cages (wild bees only) 
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Yield Ibs. per acre 


Cage 1 Cage 2 Average 
103.7 141.7 122.7 
6.3 9.8 8.1 
53.1 96.1 74.6 
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Let’s Celebrate 
with Quickies 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey fancies for that 
4th of July celebration. 
Photo courtesy Kellogg 
Company. 


To say “It’s warm” is an under- 
statement! Appetites lag; we lack 
vim and vigor but meal preparation 
must go on. So for this month I’ve 
chosen some quickies for the cook 
—quick and easy to prepare and re- 
quiring a minimum of baking time, 
easily squeezed in during the cool 
early morning hours. 

Any or all of the treats for this 
month go well with thirst-quench- 
ing lemonade. Made with honey it 
supplies quick energy, too. ‘The 
honey should, by all means, be mix- 
ed with the lemon juice betore add- 
ing water and ice. Trying to add 
honey to the chilled mixture just 
before drinking is a wasteful, uphill 
business. 

The luscious honey spice cup 
cakes utilize the sour milk we al- 
most always have during hot sultry 
days. And, if you are teeling par- 
ticularly festive and would like to 
carry out the Fourth of July motif 
in the cup cakes as well as the cook- 
ies, turn red or striped stick candy 
into firecrackers. Each stick will 
make two _ firecrackers. Simply 
break in two, attach a paper fuse or 
fashion one from a white pipe clean- 
er. Insert in center of frosted cup 
cake. Sure to make a hit with the 
young fry. 

Honey Wafers 
(Flags) 

One-half cup butter, % cup hon- 
ey, % cup bran, 2 cups sifted flour, 
1 teaspoon soda, 42 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, % teaspoon cloves, and 4 tea- 
spoon allspice. 

Blend butter with honey; beat un- 
til creamy. Crush bran slightly; add 
to first mixture with sifted dry in- 
gredients. Mix thoroughly; Chill. 
Roll dough on floured board to 
about #s inch thickness. Cut with 
floured cookie cutter; bake on greas- 
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ed baking sheet in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., about ten minutes. 
Yield: 5 dozen cookies (2% inches 
in diameter). Dough is excellent 
for cutting fancy shaped cookies be- 
cause it holds its shape. 
Honey Corn Flake Fancies 
(Stars) 

One cup shortening, 42 cup brown 
sugar, 43 cup honey, 3% cups sifted 
flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 32 
teaspoon baking soda, % teaspoon 
salt, % cup water, 2 cups corn 
flakes, 1 egg yolk, 1 tablespoon wa- 
ter, sugar, or chopped nuts. 

Blend shortening, sugar, and hon- 
ey. Sift flour, baking powder, soda, 
and salt together and add alternate- 
ly with water to first mixture. Mix 
in crushed corn flakes. Chill. Roll 
dough to one-eighth inch thickness. 
Cut with floured fancy cookie cut- 
ter. Brush cookies with egg yolk 
which has been mixed with water. 
Sprinkle with sugar and nutmeats. 
Bake on greased baking sheet in 
moderately hot oven, 400 degrees 
F., about 10 minutes. Yield: 5 doz- 
en cookies. 

Honey Spice Cup Cakes 

Three cups sifted flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg, 44 
cup shortening, 1 cup sugar, %4 cup 
honey, 2 eggs, and 1 cup sour milk. 

Sift, then measure flour; sift 
again with baking powder, soda, 
salt, and spices. Cream shortening 
and sugar together until fluffy; mix 
in honey. Stir in unbeaten eggs; 
beat until smooth. Add flour and 
sour milk alternately, mixing well 
after each addition. Fill greased 
muffin tins two-thirds full or bake 
in paper baking cups. Bake in mod- 
erate oven, 375 degrees F., about 
20 minutes. 

no 











Problems and Experiences of a Queen Breeder 


By Geo. W. Phillips, Saratoga, Calif. 


The Fertilized Queen and 
Her Nucleus 
(Continued from June) 

If our queen rearing program 
were consummated with the pro- 
duction of fine virgin queens the 
matter would be comparatively sim- 
ple. Everything, however, is held 
in suspension until our new queen 
deposits her first even rows of 
worker eggs. Usually the 10th or 
llth day after hatching tells the 
story. In the meantime a number 
of untoward factors may neutralize 
all our careful techniques. 

First, there is the weather. Af- 
ternoon rain is bad, but wind is 
worse. In establishing a queen rear- 
ing yard one should make every ef- 
fort to find a spot comparatively 
free from heavy winds. In Califor- 
nia I know some localities where 
queen rearing would be most diffi- 
cult. Winds are so strong and con- 
tinuous that even the sturdy oak 
trees lean over and crawl along the 
hillsides obedient to the directional, 
sweep of them (see cut). Here the 





The sturdy oaks are blown into peculiar shapes by the winds 
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loss of virgins on their nuptial 
flights must be heavy indeed. 

Second factor, drones. If queen 
rearing were practiced only some- 
where around the swarming season 
this issue would not enter in, but the 
queen breeder must master a tech- 
nique which permits the production 
of queens out of season, and that 
means the rearing of drones out of 
season. This is not only essential 
but to my mind much more difficult 
than the rearing of queens. 

Space does not here permit ex- 
haustive discussion of this subject, 
but as a practical method of pro- 
cedure the following is suggested: 
During the season when drones are 
normally produced select two or 
three strong colonies with queens 
over a year old and give these colo- 








nies liberal supplies of drone comb 
or full sheets of drone foundation. 
They will in time be boiling over | 
with drones. As soon as the honey | 
flow shows signs of slackening re- | 
move the queens from these colonies 
and immediately start slow but con- 
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tinuous stimulation. These queenless 
colonies must be kept strong by 
supplying worker brood drawn from 
other sources. Normally they should 
hold their drone population until 
the queen rearing period closes. 

Warning! Two grave dangers here 
are continuously present, and call 
for unceasing vigilence. First, look 
out for virgin queens. These drone 
colonies will be stealing a march on 
you and rearing a hidden queen cell 
from the worker brood supplied. 
Second, be on guard for laying 
workers. Tired of waiting in a hope- 
lessly queenless condition they may 
give themselves over to these pests. 
Either event virgin or laying 
worker—means disaster. 

We come now to the third factor 
in virgin fertilization, the temper of 
the nuclei. As a young queen breed- 
er in the West Indies I learned this 
lesson by hard experience. In con- 
nection with one of our 350-colony 
apiaries we ran about 200 2-frame 


nuclei. They were of desired 
strength, had adequate stores, the 
weather was perfect, and drones 
were still in evidence. Cell-build- 


ing colonies were properly stimulat- 
ed and were producing first class 
cells. Everything was right, yet 
virgins in those nuclei strangely and 
regularly disappeared. For weeks 
not one laying queen materialized. 
A rush order came in for 100 
queens. We had to turn it down. 
About that time I noticed one young 
queen returning from her nuptial 
flight with drone organs attached to 
her. I was happy. Evidently the 
tide had turned. No. She was 
promptly balled by her own bees. 
Then something happened. One nu- 
cleus was short of food and instead 
of giving a comb of honey I started 
feeding. In a few days that nucleus 
had a laying queen. Others were 
fed. Results the same. I had learn- 
ed that to produce laying queens 
out of season not only cell-building 
colonies, not only drone-rearing col- 
onies, but nuclei as well must be 
regularly stimulated. 

The same experience was later re- 
peated in Ohio. There nuclei were 
so many that feeding all individual- 
ly was quite a job. So I tried out- 
door feeding. At that time outdoor 
feeding was a thing tabu. It was 
thought to excite robbing and in 
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general to demoralize the entire api- 
ary, but necessity drove me to make 
a trial of it. To simulate a honey 
flow I remember taking a number 
of sacks of dampened sugar and 
hanging them in trees some 400 feet 
from the apiary. In a little while 
we had the finest ‘honey flow” in 
full swing. Then the tide turned. 
Laying queens were again in grati- 
fying evidence. Also robbing ceased. 

In rearing queens there is much 
to to be said in favor of outdoor 
feeding. It makes a sort of natural 
“honey flow’’. In Jamaica 50 years 
ago how bees used to love the sugar 
sacks on the estates! Also it elimi- 
nates robbing. Also it “forgets’’ no 
needy colony. The table is spread 
for all. It is a tremendous time 
saver as well, etc. Yet in spite of 
all I discontinued its practice, and 
for the following reasons: First, you 
make a free banquet for all sorts of 
“foreign” bees. That’s expensive. 
Second, I have never been able to 
devise a satisfactory outdoor feeder. 
Nor have I ever seen one that was 
satisfactory. Perhaps during these 
intervening years such a feeder has 
been devised. If so I have missed 
it. Spread out the stream of syrup 
as you will, the bees so crowd and 
jostle each other they all become 
shiny like robbers. This means of 
course premature wearing out of a 
colony’s working force—a _ particu- 
larly dangerous pre-winter condi- 
tion. Third, I am afraid where foul- 
broody colonies are around outdoor 
feeding is almost certain to spread 
the disease. Fresh from walking 
over their infected combs workers 
return to the perpetual jostle of the 
feed trough. Contamination both of 
food and fellow workers seems in- 
evitable. Perhaps, however, the sul- 
fa drug has solved for us the infec- 
tion problem. I don’t know. 

To sum up: After producing vir- 
gin queens of satisfactory quality, 
the queen breeder has yet to contend 
with three vexing problems. First, 


the weather. Second, an adequate 
drone supply. Third, creating a 
proper temper or mood in this nu- 
clei. 

Now, what sort of a _ nucleus 
should the queen breeder adopt? 
Our concluding installment delves 


into the nucleus problem. 
(To be continued) 
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Against Top Supering 


By Wayne Keller, Lakeside, Nebraska 


I am not against top supering. 
There are some arguments against 
it, but is must be used with discre- 
tion. 

In the past I have added supers 
with comb foundation on top and 
had it readily accepted by the bees. 
During this past season, however, I 
met disappointment in many cases. 

Twenty-seven hundred new combs 
were to be drawn by a hundred col- 
onies and their spring increase. This 
they did and more, but there were 
delays in many hives until the rea- 
son was discovered and corrected. 

I opened the colonies in question 
and invariably found the same con- 
dition: Not swarming as I had ex- 
pected, but congestion of the whole 
hive with honey. When all space 
was filled, including brood combs, 
of course swarming was inevitable. 

Here is the crux of the argu- 
ment for top supering: The method 
is supposed to be correct, and when 
the super is found unoccupied the 
thought first entertained is that the 
bees are weak or loafing. Bees 
sometimes work down and not up. 
It is a fact, therefore, that top super- 
ing is not guaranteed to work sim- 
ply because it sometimes does. 

From here we go to the problem 
of why. Yes, conditions were dif- 
ferent. A careful study of the whole 
season leading up to the rejection of 
supers by the bees is revealing. 

The bees were wintered with a 
great pollen reserve and enough 
honey to match it. Colonies were 
strong and the winter open. With 
the first warmth of spring came the 
cold demand of a landlord to “come 
get your bees’. They were robbing 
grain meal by the ton—it seemed. I 
supplied soybean flour. 

The queens could not possibly 
fill every available cell in a three- 
story hive with brood. I shook sev- 
eral pounds of bees from each hive 
and thus prevented them from 
crowding the queens with new hon- 
ey. Brood rearing was unrestricted 
and the wisdom of keeping the ex- 
tra fielders from hindering the 
build-up was proven. Peak strength 
was reached again and again de- 
spite further removal of bees. The 
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queens continued to lay their nor- 
mal full quota, but retreated toward 
the lower chamber with the first 
crowding of the main flow. 


The bees were strong but there 
was better utilization of the lower 
hive. That is why they didn’t take 
to the top supering idea. I, who 
always had had too much brood in 
the second and third story, had to go 
down and dig honey—great, heavy 
combs of it, out of those same two 
stories. I have seen the time when 
the same population would accept 
foundation in the fourth and fifth 
story and desert the first or bottom 
story. 

It was not the lightness of the 
flow but the heaviness of occasional 
flows which caused the bees to seal 
the third story and go down—down, 
not up. They would begin in the 
supers and seal honey, then lower 
their stage of endeavor. 

The important thing is to examine 
the colony quite soon if honey is 
coming in—not for swarming—but 
to forestall it by extracting the low- 
er combs at once. Leave the queen 
alone. She is just where you want 
her and doing good work. 


[Mr. Keller has presented some argu- 
ments for and against top supering. Ap- 
parently it has its limitations. It is not a 
cure-all for swarming, but if supers of 
drawn combs are put on without an ex- 
cluder early enough, as needed, to prevent 
congestion, top supering is a swarm con- 
trol measure. Excluders may be put on 
after the flow is well started. 

During a heavy flow, colonies that have 
not lost their morale will as a rule go up 
and occupy supers with either drawn 
combs or full sheets of foundation. A few 
years ago we talked with an Ontario com- 
mercial honey producer who, during a 
good year, ran out of drawn combs while 
colonies were piled up from four to six or 
seven supers high with the flow still on. 
He debated as to whether he should ex- 
tract some honey to get drawn combs to 
put on or put on supers with full sheets on 
top. He did the latter and the bees went 
right up and filled and capped the top su- 
pers. That, of course, was unusual. 

Top supering should be done judicious- 


ly. This method of supering does three 
things: (1) It saves an enormous amount 
of lifting; (2) It results in having the 


brood chambers well stocked for winter; 
and (3) It results in well ripened honey 
(provided, of course, the season is favor- 
able for bees to cure honey). 

Obviously there must be a reasonably 
heavy flow to induce bees to work in su- 
pers added above, and nectar must flow 
freely to insure surplus—regardless of the 
supering method used.—Ed. | 
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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary ot the Founding of the 


Ontario Honey Producers’ Cooperative, Limited 
By H. H. Root 


The Field Day of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association and Ontario 
Honey Producers’ Cooperative, Ltd., 
at Guelph, Ontario, on June 18 was 
very largely attended. The after- 
noon session in the Field Husbandry 
Auditorium of the College drew 
such a crowd that the chairs were 
all filled and many were standing. 
There were probably over 400 in 
attendance. At the banquet in the 
evening, in Creelman Hall, nearly 
400 attended. The President of 
Ontario College, W. R. Reek, was 
present and that very fact showed 
the interest of the College in gener- 
al in the apicultural department. 
Moreover, President Reek told of 
the importance of bees in the pol- 
lination of fruits and legumes, and 
in his brief address of welcome he 
assured the beekeepers of the con- 
tinued cooperation of the College 
with apiculture. The fine apicul- 
tural building is also strong evi- 
dence of the importance of beekeep- 
ing in the agricultural program. 

At this banquet there were five 
from the United States: Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Millard Coggshall, Dr. E. 
J. Dyce, Dr. Harold Clay from the 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, and H. H. Root. Dr. Clay 
was the guest speaker and was in- 
troduced by Dr. Dyce. 

At the afternoon session Warren 
Munro of Aviston, Ontario, Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, presided. In his opening 
address he stressed the need of pub- 
licity for honey and mentioned that 
the Bean Growers’ Association col- 
lects 2c per bushel for publicity on 
the canned beans. President Mun- 
ro forcibly urged the Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture to give 
more attention to increasing the 
acreage of alsike and alfalfa. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, retired Profes- 
sor of Beekeeping at Cornell Uni- 
versity, in his address on the sulfa 
treatment of AFB, mentioned that 
several months ago beekeepers were 
using more sulfathiazole than all 
other users combined. He admitted 
that the sulfa drugs slowed down 
the progress of the disease but since 
it does not attack the spores in the 
honey, the more honey there is in 
the combs the less successful the 
treatment is. He said that less and 
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less attention is being paid this 
method of treatment, for it has 
been shown to be temporary in its 
effect rather than permanent. Af- 
ter commenting on the fact that the 
words “immunity” and “resistance” 
are often used carelessly, Dr. Phil- 
lips expressed it as his opinion that 
the sulfa treatment of AFB is just 
one of a rather long list of fads. 

C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Api- 
arist of Ottawa, gave some useful 
hints to beginners and medium-size 
beekeepers. First of all, he congrat- 
ulated the Cooperative for its long 
years of success, pointing out that 
with production increasing and ex- 
ports declining, more and more at- 
tention will have to be paid to sell- 
ing. On the control of swarming he 
said that all plans for “splitting” 
the brood nest are foolish unless 
there is a heavy flow on at the time. 
He stressed the importance of 
straight all-worker combs’ and 
pointed out that better combs are 
secured if the foundation is drawn 
out in the super rather than in the 
brood nest. Commenting on the fact 
that the queen is likely to have the 
most brood in the upper chamber of 
the double brood chamber, he advo- 


cated the interchange of the two 
chambers or hive bodies. It is not 
always practical to confine’ the 


queen to the lower chamber but the 
upper one may always be put down. 
W. R. Agar of Brooklin, Ontario, 

a charter member of the Canadian 
Cooperative, Ltd., and _ Director, 
gave a short history of the produ- 
cers’ organization. He paid credit 
to the producers who had stuck by 
the organization through bad times 
and good since the day of the first 
meeting 25 years ago. At that time 
423 members signed up, producing 
about 2,000,000 pounds of honey. In 
the first few years arrangements 
were made to export honey to Eng- 
land. The proper density was es- 
tablished at 13 Ibs. for a wine gallon 
of honey (81% Ibs. distilled water). 
In those days cases of honey were 
of all kinds and to look at them was 
like looking at a coat of many col- 
ors. In the next few years the trade 
name “Bee Kist’”? was decided upon. 
Soon after, a Dominion-wide meet- 
ing of producers was called and 

(Continued on page 461) 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





Other Fads and Follies of the ‘80’s and ’90’s 


I now wish to talk about artifi- 
ficial swarming, also known as 
“shook swarming’ which, like re- 


versing and contracting the brood 
chamber at the beginning of the 
honey flow, carried the beekeeping 
world by storm during a large part 
of the ’80’s and well into the 19th 
century. 

Swarming, occurring naturally, 
may take place while the beekeeper 
is away from home, so any scheme 
that does away with natural swarm- 
ing or control is welcome, of course 
—provided it accomplishes the same 
results. 

The plan, to be brief, is this: At 
the beginning of the season, just be- 
fore the main honey flow when the 
bees began to build queen cells in 
preparation for swarming, they 
were taken from every colony that 
might swarm naturally and shaken 
at the entrance of the hive, causing 
them to run in, thus giving them 
the idea that they had already 
swarmed so there was no need for 
them to perform the act. This was 
good in theory but poor in practice. 

The hive was placed on _ the 
ground near by, section by section. 
A hive body of comb foundation or 
frames of drawn comb were placed 
on the bottom board first. On top of 
this was placed the queen excluding 
board and over this the supers— 
sometimes only one. On top of the 
whole were put frames of brood 
usually confined to one story, then 
finally the cover. Bees that have 
been shaken onto the ground in 
front of the first story would now 
enter their new home reconstructed 
just right to receive the first flow of 
honey and at the same time provide 
the queen with room for laying eggs. 
The brood above the supers would 
continue to furnish emerging bees 
to build up the force of flying bees. 
So far, so good. 

No one could absolutely prove 
that this plan actually prevented 
swarming. It only delayed the pro- 
cess, when the bees would rush out 
of the hive on any inconvenient day 
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for the beekeeper—thus he did a 
lot of work for nothing. Well, this 
ro if I may call it such, continued 
or 
worked in some cases if not in all. 

It is a well known fact that a new 
swarm of bees will furnish greater 
energy in the storing of honey than 
bees that have not swarmed. Ap- 
parently the bees must supply the 
hive with honey to take care of 
them during winter. That is Na- 
ture’s program. 

This plan took so well that it oc- 
cupied space in several editions of 
our book, the ABC and XYZ of Bee 


Culture, but one will notice in the | 


later editions that the subject ‘“Arti- 
ficial Swarming” is reduced to a 
half column whereas it formerly oc- 
cupied three pages. The author felt 
the plan could not be called a suc- 
cess and so recommended substitut- 
ing the Demaree plan, and refers 
readers to that heading in any late 
edition of this book. The Demaree 
plan is similar in some respects ex- 
cept that the bees are not sha«en in 
front of the hive. 

Trading Sugar Syrup for Honey 

I have already referred to this 
but apparently the idea has hung on 
from the first until the recent years. 
It seemed a good policy and perfect- 
ly legitimate to substitute a 3c sug- 
ar syrup, as we then called it, for a 
10c or 25c honey. We felt all along 
that the sugar syrup would take the 
place of honey but it fell far short 
for brood rearing because the syrup 
contained no natural pollen as does 
honey. The plan might work now 
if pollen substitutes were also given, 
made up according to the formula 
given by Dr. C. L. Farrar. 

At the present prices of sugar and 
honey, substitutes cannot take the 
place of natural honey stored in the 
hive where it is immediately avail- 
able for brood rearing. 

Feeding sugar syrup under any 
and all occasions puts a_ severe 
strain upon the bees required to 
convert it into a near approach to 
honey. I conducted experiments 

(Continued on page 467) 
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Live and Learn 


When I first started to keep bees 
it was a regular ritual to go through 
every hive every Saturday. Not a 
comb escaped inspection. It was 
very interesting and I don’t regret 
a minute spent learning all the ins 
and outs of the hive all through the 
season. You can learn a lot that 
way. But there is no getting around 
the fact that it is work—hard work, 
and that it disturbs the bees no end. 


So I am going to repeat myself 
again and say that if you are keep- 
ing bees for amusement, it will be 
well worth your while to do it for 
a couple of years anyway. If you 
are trying to build up a crop, one 
way that you can have your cake 
and eat it is to select one or two col- 
onies for this purpose and let the 
bees get honey in the rest of them, 
if any. 

I don’t know what you would find 
in your location this month. For me 
the early part of July means that 
quite a bit of honey is still coming 
in from the scattered clover on 
nearby lawns. Also, there are a few 
basswood trees, lining the roads, 
that bloom early in July. Other as- 
sorted plants yield lightly, and the 
net result is that the bees put up a 
small amount of an odd but pleasant 
flavored honey that is different 
from anything you ever tasted. 

Towards the end of the month an 
early species of goldenrod blossoms, 
and as the season unfolds a succes- 
sion of varieties of this plant will 
bloom. But it is a funny thing that 
I have never found any trace of a 
flow from goldenrod until the end 
of September. For some _ reason 
these early species do not attract 
the bees, even though they are cov- 
ered with other nectar-seeking in- 
sects. And this period towards the 
end of July marks one of the most 
trying seasons of the year for me— 
wax worms and robbers. 


Watch for the Wax Moth 
If you have never had experience 
with wax worms you don’t know 
what you are missing. There just 
isn’t anything that can describe the 
destruction that can be done in such 
a short time. Wax seems so indi- 
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By Propolis Pete 


gestible that you will not believe 
that it can support so many and 
such healthy specimens of such ug- 
ly things. 

The moth that develops from 
these worms is not ugly. It is a 
pearly gray miller that looks a little 
like a moth from which come the 
little worms that eat up your best 
Sunday pants. The wings droop a 
little in a graceful curve, and it is 
two or three times the size of the 
wool moth. Really it is a cute little 
harmless looking creature. It lays 
eggs in unbelievable quantities. 
Tiny worms hatch and burrow their 
way through the combs. They leave 
behind them a messy looking web 
that crisscrosses through the combs 
and they keep it up until they are 
fully grown. Then they spin a co- 
coon in some convenient place— 
convenient to them, that is. 


A strong hive of bees will dig out 
the worms before they can get a 
start. In a weak hive the worms 
develop faster than the bees can dig 
them out. If there are no bees on 
the combs at all, the worms are in 
their glory. It might be a good thing 
if you could leave a super of combs 
that aren’t much good in a nice dark 
place where the wax moth can get 
at them. One such super can teach 
you more than a thousand pages 
such as this. Once you have seen 
the destruction you never will let 
good combs go unprotected in warm 
weather. 

Make a tight pile of all unused 
combs in the super boxes and put a 
couple of PDB crystals in each su- 
per. This stuff evaporates fairly 
quickly, so look into the pile every 
other week or so and add another 
handful of crystals. The chemical 
name of PDB is paradichloroben- 
zene, but you have seen it or bought 
it lots of times under a dozen or 
more different trade names. All 
drug stores and most hardware 
stores carry it in some form of moth 
flakes. 

There are other ways of beating 
the wax worm, but strong colonies 
on the stand and PDB in stored su- 
pers are so easy and cost so little 
that the other ways don’t matter. 
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Second Glances 





All bees are “wild bees’. We have 
never domesticated the honey bee in! 
the true meaning of the word. But 
finding a bee tree does have its es- 
pecial thrill—and probably partly 
because of that, plus the mixture of 
nectars, the honey secured can have 
a flavor all its own. And, of course, 
just the fun of “winning the battle” 
and making the search bear fruit 
makes the work seem well worth- 
while (page 345). 

Research work can help in many 
ways—the article on page 348 is an 
illustration. The average beekeep- 
er would not be equipped or have 
the training to test the various tox- 
icity ratios of the different insecti- 
cides. and a check such as reported 
here is of positive value. It is inter- 
esting to note that the once greatly 
feared DDT can, if handled correct- 
ly. be much preferable to several 
others. It is to be hoped that safe 
methods of application can be work- 
ed out for all kinds—it will be much 
to the good of everyone. 


Food and space make good queens, 
other factors being right. says Geo. 
Phillips’ article (page 350). That is 
true, and the weather at the time of 
mating also has a very important 
bearing according to many. That 
virgins can be kept a long period be- 
fore mating and still prove good 
will be contrary to the belief of 
many, but it is surely true. as the 
article says, that virgins kept in 
their cells several days by the bees 
are very lively and strong. We have 
a lot to learn. 

Saving the wax from diseased 
colonies is good if it can be done in 
a properly run and equipped plant 
such Clarence Tontz tells of 
(page 356). Just a word here as to 
something I have often wondered 
about—is there any danger of the 
wax from such colonies transmit- 
ting AFB? I would think not. 

Swarms are not good beekeeping 
svmbols—but as I have often said, 
thev do have a fascination. Many a 
beekeeper has stopped work with 
colonies that would profit him much 


as 


more to secure and hive even a 
smallish swarm. Mr. Kruse’s pic- 
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tures (page 358) are good; I almost 
want to climb that tree! 


Eliminate unnecessary work is the 
gist of Propolis Pete’s page this 
month, and he is very right. If, as 
some scientists tell us, we can burn 
only so much energy through our 
body cells, it is no use shortening 
the period by back-breaking lifting 
when it isn’t needed. But as to dis- 
organizing a colony by too frequent 
examinations, Pete—well, I should- 
n’t interfere with good advice, but 
my once-in-a-lifetime 500 lb. colo- 
ny had at least a twice weekly look 
into! They filled supers while I had 
them on the ground! 


Reversible frame hives had quite 
a hold on beekeeping at one time, 
Editor Root tells us. I remember 
that in my first beekeeping days I 
had one such, known I believe as a 
Danzenbaker (or a name approxi- 
mating that). I wish I had kept it 
as a curiosity, but the center pivoted 
frames were held in the hive by fol- 
lower boards that bee glue made 
nearly immovable. I became _ too 
annoyed one day—and it functions 
as a shallow super now! I think it 
had closed end frames also and it 
killed many bees. Mr. Root is sure- 
ly correct that many attractive ideas 
proved folly in practice (page 360). 


Wax moth, pollen moth, or bee 
moth—what matters it, Mr. Latham? 
(page 361). After all, it is what it 
does to the combs that affects us the 
most—and that it is not belittling 
scientific information. One more 
word too, that there very emphati- 
cally is a balance in Nature, one 
thing a check on another. If not, 
there would be no life left, so strong 
is the will to re-create put into all 
living things. May I be permitted a 
smile at the long and complicated 
accidental process you put forth as 
a theory? I am no theologian — 
just an observer—and there are no 
“accidents” in the working out of 
a very simple plan that is yet be- 
yond our conception. Let’s not strain 
our beliefs by relying overly on our 
own reason, Mr. Latham. 

Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 
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Annotations 





A Springless 
Year — [ll 
health and dis- 
traction have 
| debarred me 
| from the plea- 
' sure of con- 
tacting my 
readers for 
some months. 
And so far as 
New York is 
concerned, the 
weather has 
not been a 
consolation or 
a healer. Com- 
ing out from the coldest winter ever 
experienced for a decade, with its 
inevitable winter losses, neither bees 
nor beekeepers have had a cheery 
spring. Only cloudy dreary weath- 
er has been their fortune for weeks, 
with many rainy days up to mid- 
June. Truly it has been a springless 
year in this part of the States. White 
clover was in full bloom by the end 
of the first week in June, but the 
unfavorable weather has been a de- 
terrant to foraging in many locali- 
ties, and some over-breeding colo- 
nies apart from swarming had to be 





fed. This is reminiscent of some 
English seasons. 
Temporary Two-Queen Colonies 


—At this time of year, in between 
one honey flow and another, it is 
not uncommon to get supersedure 
queen cells. If such cells appear 
promising and you have no wish or 
convenience for the time being to 
make an increase or to destroy the 
old queen who does not appear to 
be defective, then your advantage 
lies in establishing a temporary two- 
queen colony in your hive. Shift 
the old queen with her brood nest 
to the uppermost chamber over a 
queen excluder, leaving the super- 
sedure queen cell down in the first 
brood chamber. This arrangement 
facilitates inspection of the upper- 
most brood chamber and permits of 
a double queen colony for an in- 
definite period. Capped brood for 
strengthening nuclei may be remov- 
ed from the top chamber from time 
to time, whilst the main colony 
headed by the prospective young 
queen below does not present a 
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By Prof. A. Z. Abushady 


Assistant Manager, “International 
Business Associates”, New York. 


swarming problem and could be 
safely left alone. The honey cham- 
bers are left in between the two 
brood nests, at the uppermost and 
lowermost levels of the hive. 


Bees in City Areas—There are 
ample opportunities for keeping 
bees in city areas, particularly in 
the suburbs and in the neighbor- 
hood of public parks where honey 
trees and shrubs abound. London 
is a fine example and New York is 
another. In the Middle East, Cairo 
and Alexandria are other examples 
of ‘‘bee-minded” cities, where even 
public schools have their education- 
al apiaries. Our editor points out 
(p. 368) that gentle bees are needed 
in city areas. These bees are avail- 
able at reasonable prices. They are 
grey bees (Carniolans and Cauca- 
sians) which should be the favorite 
bees in city areas. 

Survival of the Fittest?—I had 
occasions many years ago to write 
in the British bee press about the 
survival of the fittest (p. 369), ques- 
tioning its truism under present con- 
ditions of civilization which give 
protection to the favored which may 
not be the fittest. There is no conso- 
lation in the suggestion that bees 
surviving a severe winter are the fit- 
test, inasmuch as_ several factors 
contribute to such a result. The on- 
ly sure way of winter protection, 
given adequate bees and stores, is 
artificial heating in a winter bee 
house which gives just a minimum 
safe temperature for protection dur- 
ing winter cold without exciting the 
bees. The practicability of such a 
proposition is great where capital is 
available for the bee-farmer, but 
not for the small beekeeper, al- 
though he is not debarred from us- 
ing artificial heat in a convenient 
form such as small heating lamps. 
These I have used even in Egypt 
during the cold winter spells in my 
roof apiary through electric cords 
hanging from the over-trellis (see 
illustration opposite p. 116 in Mr. 
Leonard S. Harber’s book “Blazing 
the Trail’) at a very small cost. 
Twenty years or so ago my recom- 
mendations and discussion concern- 
ing artificial heat in the British Bee 
Journal, and later in the Bee World, 

(Continued on page 460) 
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My Bees Have Let Me Down 
By Flora McIntyre, Pasadena, Calif. 


For eight years my backyard api- 
ary of three, sometimes four, hives 
has not yielded a total of so much 
as one super of surplus honey. The 
bees have devoted all their surplus 
energy to swarming. With supers 
merely policed against moths, they 
swarm. They swarm with young 
queens They swarm with old 
queens. Twice I have bought new 
queens and requeened all around in 
hope of getting a non - swarming 
strain. No luck. They swarm with 
clipped queens, and in spite of all 


approved methods of curbing the 
urge, they are presently sailing 
away with winged virgins. I’ve 


given away all the swarms I can get 
anyone to take. Twice I’ve had 
swarms build comb in the open high 
in the same oak tree. Six times this 
year one neighbor or another has 
notified me that ‘“‘A swarm of bees 
has clustered in our garden”! But no 
honey. It’s disgusting! 

Recently, however, my bees play- 
ed me the worst trick of all. They 
broke the rules of bee behavior just 
when it was essential that they 
should be orthodox to uphold my 
prestige as an authority on the hon- 
eybee. I had volunteered to stock 
a glass hive in a classroom in a near- 
by school. Carefully I explained 
that I was putting in a comb of bees 
without a queen so that the children 


could see how the bees would grow 
themselves a new mother. Nothing 
happened. The bees appeared to be 
contented and busy, but no queen 
cells appeared over young larvae. I 
was embarrassed and puzzled until 
one day some closely clustered bees 
on the edge of the comb 
apart a little and I saw the unmis- 
takable outer walls of two queen 
cells! I had to explain that they must 
have been there as unnoticed cell 
cups with eggs in them the day that 
I removed the comb from my hive 
and put it into the glass hive. 

But the worst it yet to be told. 
A day or so after the discovery of 
the queen cells I was examining 
the other side of the comb through 


the glass when I was startled by the | 


sight of a very small queen in the 
act of laying an egg! She was not 
the head of the colony from which 
the comb came. That queen was 
a fine large queen with one wing 
clipped. This one was not only small 
but had all her wings. After all I 
had told the children about young 
queens fighting until only one was 
left, I had to explain that my hive 
at home must have had two queens 
when I took the comb for their 
glass hive! Could any bees be more 
perverse and _ uncooperative than 
mine? 


Beekeeping in New Brunswick, Canada 
By W. P. Kilfoil, Saint John, N. B. 


With the arrival of a quantity of 
high class packages of bees from the 
United States, New Brunswick bee- 
keepers are looking forward to a 
record production during 1948, and 
already an objective of 500,000 
pounds of honey has been set 
more than double last year’s pro- 
duction. The 226,000 pounds of hon- 
ey gathered by N. B. apiarists last 
year do not even begin to supply 
the home market, according to E. 
F. Moore, fieldman of the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture. 

Many beekeepers were hard hit 
last year when imported packages 
of bees arrived in poor condition, 
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and others feel that better prepara 
tions for wintering will also serve 
to step up this year’s honey crop. 
Although yields of 100 pounds per 
hive are common in the province, 
the average yield per hive of the 
province’s 220-odd beekeepers is 50 
pounds. Aside from their honey 
production, many farmers in the St. 
John River valley apple - growing 
area keep bees solely for pollination 
of their apple orchards. 

Wartime rationing of sugar led to 
wider use of honey as a table sweet, 
which in turn led many farmers to 
keep one or two hives for honey for 
their own and their neighbors’ use. 
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The Free Queen System 
By Edward M. Wills, Kents Hill, Maine 


During the time I have had bees 
and produced extracted honey, I 





STOW Fhave noticed the marked condition 
thing | of wild swarms that I have found in 
to be | the woods and in old houses. 
queen They had a large force of bees 
ae. I | and the amount of honey stored 
until } caused me to wonder if there was- 
bees | n’t something we beekeepers were 
10veqd | missing. This idea caused me to 
nmis- try the experiment of allowing the 
jueen queen to have access to all parts of 
must the hive. I used eight swarms and 
cel] «this is my third year in trying it out. 
- that I am very much pleased with the 
bine results. As soon as the queen has 
filled the upper super with brood, 
told reverse the two supers. When the 
y of second super has been partially 
ining filled with brood add a third hive 
ough body for brood rearing. If the hon- 
> the & cy flow is intense add supers in ad- 
~~ vance of flow and the queen is al- 
er lowed to enter all of them and carry 
hich } °" her egg laying. As the honey flow 
ions continues’ the queen is gradually 
wing | crowded down into the lower brood 
seni chambers. When the nectar flow is 
all I light there is an Objection to the 
sung queen extending her brood nest into 
eon supers and remaining there. I found 
ates that management results in excep- 
a tionally strong colonies possessing 
heir wonderful storage morale. 
saites | If you want to control the queen’s 
> activities in egg laying a queen ex- 
' cluder is used—about July 14 to 20 
' 
ara 
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in this locality—to confine her to a 
two-hive body nest. Of course there 
never was an experiment that didn’t 
have its faults so here are three ob- 
jections: 

1. Extra time required to examine 
combs to find the queen so as to not 
remove her when taking off honey. 

2. The increasing number of dark 
combs which do not give you lighter 
honey. 

3. The danger of disease hazard 
from dark extracting combs. If the 
queen is confined late in the season 
to a definite brood nest the supers 
at this time are arranged by the or- 
thodox method and supering there 
after using the top supering method. 
In cases where the queen is allowed 
an unlimited brood nest the top su- 
per method is used throughout the 
honey flow. 

The results in favor of the system 
I highly recommend for colony 
strength and high average surplus 
yields of honey. 


{Mr. Wills has hit the nail squarely on 
the head. The free queen system has some 
advantages—especially in swarm control 
— but it does necessitate considerable 
work in finding queens and destroying 
queen cells, if the honey flow is not rapid 
and is of considerable duration. During a 
rapid flow with the free queen system, the 
queen will be driven down into the lower 
chamber. It appears to be advantageous 
to give queens free range until the flow 


has started and danger of swarming is 
over, at which time queens may be con- 
fined to the lower chamber by excluders 
—Ed | 


Mr. Arthur Gill, Manager of the 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 
died suddenly June 1. He was well 
known in beekeeping circles for his 
kindly advice and unselfish manner. 
He worked first as branch manager 
and later acquired ownership of the 
company which was renamed the A. 
I. Root Company of Chicago. 

His passing will be keenly felt by 
his many friends. His wife and 
sons are carrying on the business. 
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Just News 





The Cuyahoga County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association of Ohio is one of 
the largest and most aggressive in 
the country. Over 200 were present 
at a recent meeting at which Dr. E. 
F. Phillips appeared on the pro- 
gram. Officers for the present year 
are Carl G. S. Griese, President; V. 
T. Hanus, Vice-President; Morris L. 
Ruggles, Secretary (to succeed Mr. 
Johnson who did _ such_ splendid 
work); and Robert D. McDonald, 
Treasurer. 

* * * * * 

Plans are well under way for the 
Southeastern Beekeepers’ Confer- 
ence to be held at Poinsett Hotel in 
Greenville, South Carolina, on Nov. 
12-13, according to T. P. Gaskin of 
Lykesland, S. C., who is Secretary- 
Treasurer. Leading authorities in 
the bee world will appear on the 
two-day program. A matter of great 
interest will be reports from the 
various states on how bees fare un- 
der the widespread use of new and 
powerful poisons in the 1948 boll 
weevil control programs that are 
being conducted in many of the cot- 
ton areas. Beekeepers are asked to 
mark those dates on their calendars 
so that conflicts may be avoided. 

** &* & 


Harry Lothrop, Bridgeport, Wis- 
consin, One of the oldest beekeepers 
in this country from the standpoint 


of years and experience, passed 
away the first week in June. 
*keke* * 
The Clark County (Ohio) Bee- 


keepers’ Association will hold its 
next regular meeting in the Assem- 
bly Room of the Court House base- 
ment in Springfield Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 13, at 8 p.m. Mr. A.A. Ar- 
thur, association president, will con- 
duct a round table discussion re- 
garding problems pertinent to bee- 
keeping in central Ohio. All are 
cordially invited—H. R. Swisher, 
Sec. 
*ke*k# ke * 

The Virginia State Beekeepers’ 
Association, in cooperation with 
Virginia Extension Division, will 
hold a two-day Beekeepers’ Short 
Course at Lynchburg, Va., August 
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Gerald L. Hodson 
Indiana is very fortunate in having Mr. 


Gerald L. Hodson of Amboy, to succeed 
Mr. James E. Starkey, state apiary inspec- 
tor, whose sudden death was a _ severe 
blow to the industry. Mr. Hodson is 
a commercial beekeeper with 25 years’ 
experience and operates 600 colonies. He 
was deputy inspector under Mr. Starkey 
for nine years and is well acquainted over 
the state. His son Morris will take charge 
of the Hodson Apiaries. We wish Mr. 
Hodson a full measure of success in his 
new undertaking. 


17 and 18. All beekeepers are in- 
vited to attend. Headquarters will 
be in Virginian Hotel.—Henry W. 
Weatherford, Sec. 


*_* *£ &€ * 





Congratulations to the G. B. Lew- 
is Company of Watertown, Wiscon- 
sin, on their 85th Anniversary. 

x*keeke Ke * 

The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, July 18, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlton Slater, 17 Bronson 
Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. This will 
be an outdoor meeting, weather 
permitting, so that there may follow 
a demonstration of hive inspection 
for the benefit of beginners. Re- 
freshments will be served and visi- 
tors are always welcome.—B. F. 
Miller, Publicity 

s* £8 @ 
The Langstroth Memorial meet- 
(Continued on page 460) 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 





I am usually at a loss to know 
what phases of beekeeping to cover 
in these talks each month. I can’t 
tell all of you throughout the United 
States and other countries exactly 
what you should do in managing 
your bees, but I can emphasize the 
principles of beekeeping, then leave 
it up to you individual beekeepers 
to apply these principles to condi- 
tions that are found in your apiaries. 

I may have told you about the 
person who wrote in recently ask- 
ing me to tell in one letter all about 
beekeeping. That was a large order. 
Most of us who have had consider- 
able experience in beekeeping re- 
alize as years go by that we know 
comparatively little about beekeep- 
ing. 

Conditions in This Area 

In northern Ohio we had plenty 
of rain until about a month ago 
(this is June 16), then dry weather 
followed for about three weeks. 
During the past week we had some 
heavy rains which revived clovers 
that got a good start earlier. The 
honey flow started moderately about 
five days ago in this area. I was 
helping the boys in an apiary in 
western Ohio on June 11th. It real- 
ly did seem good to see plenty of 
fresh nectar around the brood, as 
well as in some of the supers. The 
bees were beginning to cap some of 
the honey near the top bars of the 
frames. 

It is marvelous how queens will 
respond to a flow of nectar and pol- 
len. We may feed pollen substitutes 
or supplements, also sugar syrup— 
and they have their place—but none 
of these take the place of real nectar 
and pollen to cause rapid colony de- 
velopment. 

An Experiment in Comb Honey 

Production 

During the last few years we have 
conducted an experiment on a small 
scale in section comb honey produc- 
tion, applying a method that will 
control swarming (notice I did not 
say prevent), avoid over-manipula- 
tion, or a division of the working 
force of a colony. 

When we put on the first comb 
honey supers we leave the queen in 
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By M. J. Deyell 





M. J. Deyell 
the lower chamber of the two-story 
hive, which lower chamber at that 
time should have about seven or 
eight, possibly nine, combs contain- 


ing brood. About two comb honey 
supers are placed on this lower 
brood chamber at first, and more 
are added as needed. If the colony 
is unusually populous, we put on 
three supers. A queen excluder is 
placed on top of the comb honey su- 
pers, then the upper brood chamber 
which may contain brood in from 
six to eight combs, as well as combs 
of honey, is placed on top of the ex- 
cluder. We wish to keep the queen 
out of this upper chamber. 

This type of manipulation splits 
the double brood chamber and 
causes the bees to start circulating 
through the comb honey supers 
given and tending to relieve con- 
gestion. We select only colonies 
with young queens. If a colony has 
started queen cells, we operate that 
colony for extracted honey produc- 
tion. 

At the end of three weeks when 
all the brood in the upper brood 
chamber above the _ sections has 
emerged, we shake the bees out of 
this super in front of the lower 
chamber, then give this super to a 
colony run for extracted honey. 
This upper super is marked in order 
that it may go back onto the hive 
again at the close of the honey flow, 
after the comb honey supers are re- 
moved. 

We have found this comparative- 
ly simple system does_ control 
swarming in most cases. 
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Grass and More Grass 

It is amazing how quickly grass 
grows around hives in the spring. 
We have tried scattering salt on the 
grass in front of hives early in the 
spring. This usually kills the grass, 
for a time at least. We also tried 
weed killer, a strong solution which 
can be mixed with water, about 30 
parts water and one part weed kill- 
er. This is applied with a sprinkling 
can. Theoretically, this should do 
the job, but somehow we get so busy 
with other things that we neglect 
taking time to apply the weed kill- 
er. I am wondering if that is the 
experience some other beekeepers 
have had. 

We got tired swinging the scythe 
and purchased a 40-inch gasoline 
mower as shown in the picture, 
which is used to mow around hives, 
especially if they are not placed 
too close together. This saves a 
great deal of time and so long as 
the mower does not come in contact 
with the hives, it does not molest 
the bees to any great extent 

It surely pays to have the space 
near the hive entrances clear so that 
the bees can fly out and in the hives 
easily. It is pathetic to see weeds 
and grass growing directly in front 
of a hive entrance, and the poor 
bees returning to the hive, heavily 
laden with nectar and pollen, doing 
their level best to gain entrance in- 
to the hive, after coming in contact 
with many obstacles. 

The Importance of Comb Space 

I have mentioned this before in 
my talks, but for the benefit of be- 
ginner beekeepers I wish to men- 
tion it once more. 

It seems that some beekeepers do 
not realize the importance of pro- 
viding ample comb space for bees 
at the right time. Some neglect 
putting on supers in time, which 
means providing comb space, and 
consequently colonies become con- 
gested with brood, nectar, and pol- 
len When this condition exists, a 
colony will naturaily make prepar- 
ations for swarming. 

In the human realm, when a home 
becomes too small for a large fam- 
ily, some of the youngsters get mar- 
ried and establish homes of their 
own. This relieves congestion. In 
the bee hive just the reverse hap- 
pens. The old folks, meaning the 
old queen and the old bees, move 
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This mower is easily operated and saves 
much time and energy. 
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This back-lot beekeeper may heat water 

in a 10-lb. pail placed over a hot plate 

or oil stove. The uncapping knife is dip- 
ped into hot water before using. 
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out. This is called swarming and 
the younger generation—the young 
bees and the young queen after she 
has mated—take over. 


It is not uncommon for a popu- 
lous colony of bees to store 15 or 20 
pounds of surplus honey in one day. 
Fifteen pounds of honey would be 
the equivalent of three full standard 
combs. As the average nectar is 
about 66% water, this would mean 
that the nectar required to produce 
15 pounds of honey would occupy 
nine combs when first carried into 
the hive, the equivalent of a stand- 
ard deep super. We can thus see 
the necessity of providing ample 
comb space in advance as needed. 
Many carloads of honey are lost 
each season because beekeepers do 
not provide storage space—supers— 
as they are needed to hold the hon- 
ey crop. 

Taking Off and Extracting Honey 

Beginners should be warned not 
to remove honey from hives until it 
is properly cured or ripened by the 
bees. During a wet season it is dif- 


This comb has just been 
uncapped by a power un- 
capping machine which 
removes the cappings 
quickly and evenly. This 
perfect comb may be used 
over and over again for 
many years, after the hon- 
ey has been thrown out. 
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ficult for the bees to drive the ex- 
cess moisture from the nectar. Dur- 
ing a dry season this moisture is ex- 
pelled from the hives quite easily by 
the bees and the honey is ripened 
quickly. A good rule to go by is to 
leave combs in the supers until they 
are at least three-fourths capped 
over. It is difficult if not impossi- 
ble to have all combs capped over. 
If honey is taken off before it is 
ripened it is likely to ferment be- 
cause of its high percentage of mois- 
ture. 


Before honey is extracted it has 
to be removed from the hives, and 
in order to do this a bee escape may 
be used. This is a small device that 
fits into the opening of the center 
of the inner cover. The bees enter 
a small hole in the middle, then 
travel down through between two 
pliable springs. They are unable to 
return through the small springs 
which close as they pass through. If 
a bee escape is put under one or 
more supers in the afternoon, the 

(Continued on page 457) 
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Editorials 


Crop Prospects 





Some one has well 
said that we never 
know what the honey crop will be 
until it is off the hives and in cans. 
Frequently we anticipate a good 
crop and later are disappointed. 

The weather plays peculiar pranks 
at times. In this area a north wind 
has prevailed for about two weeks. 
Just yesterday, June 21, it switched 
from North to South and today ac- 
tually feels like a honey day. 

Farmers have begun to cut large 
fields of alsike clover. That is al- 
ways a sickening sight to beekeep- 
ers. However, in this locality there 
is a considerable amount of white 
Dutch clover in pastures and on 
roadsides which will not be cut. 

Frequent rains have encouraged a 
rank growth of clovers. In some 
parts of Ohio bees have already 
stored a full super of honey. 


An article by E. 
O. Hollowell, Clo- 
ver Specialist at USDA, appearing 
in the May, 1948, issue of the Farm 


Ladino Clover 


Journal, entitled “Have You Dis- 
covered Ladino?’ contains much 
pertinent information on this leg- 


ume, a giant white clover which ap- 
pears to be popular among farmers, 
especially in the northeastern states. 
We quote from the article: 

“It will stand short periods of dry 
weather or longer ones if not grazed 
too closely. The large fleshy stems 
need protection during intense heat 
and drouth. With the first good 
rain, new growth comes fast. Ladino 
needs large amounts of phosphorus 
and potash. It also needs a sweet 
soil.”’ 


What the beekeeper wants to 
know is: Will bees store surplus 
honey from Ladino? We have had 
a few rather favorable’ reports. 


However, some beekeepers say bees 
do not pay much attention to it. 

The writer has at present 12 col- 
onies adjacent to a 14-acre field of 
Ladino, and three miles from that 
location 16 colonies in the corner of 
a 14-acre field of Ladino. We hope 
to know more about the nectar se- 
creting qualities of Ladino a month 
hence than at the present. 

We shall be interested to receive 
reports from beekeepers who have 
bees near fields of Ladino clover. 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 


During the season 
of 1947 a total of 
1,375,000 pounds of 
bees and 1,007,200 queen bees were 
shipped, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The total 
number of packages shipped in 1947 
was 538,651 compared with 504,520 
in 1946. About 40.1 percent of 
packages moved in 1947 were in 2- 
pound packages, 54.1 percent in 3- 
pound packages, 3.6 percent in 4- 
pound packages, and 1 percent in 5- 
pound packages. 

The number of colonies in Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, California, and other states 
used for the production of package 
bees was 242,700 and the number 
of pounds of bees shipped per colo- 
ny was 5.7. 


Obviously the package bee and 
queen business is a very important 
part of our industry. This past 
spring many beekeepers in the 
North who suffered severe losses 
because of the extremely cold 
winter weather were fortunate in 
being able to restock their hives 
with bees and queens from the 
South. 

It is possible that the volume of 
bees and queens shipped this season 
may exceed that of 1947. 

SS 


Resolution No. 4 This is one of the 

resolutions _ that 
came out of the National Federation 
Meeting at Salt Lake City last Jan- 
uary. This resolution urged that the 
Department of Agriculture allocate 
$25,000 for the review and improve- 
ment of old formulas and the crea- 
tion of new ones within the field of 
commercial baking industry, of the 
bread, cake, and pastry baker, as 
well as the biscuit and cracker bak- 
er. 

We are glad to report that some 
action is being taken on this resolu- 
tion by the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

We firmly believe that this pro- 
ject, undertaken with Dr. George 
Walton in charge, should mean a 
healthier market for our honey, 
principally the darker stronger 
types which are adapted to indus- 
trial uses. 
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Research on honey appears to be 
preferable to the Government buy- 
ing up the surplus. There surely 
must be a market for all of the hon- 
ey beekeepers are capable of pro- 
ducing in this country. 


aS 


Avoid Accidents with The im- 
Large Honey Extractors portance 

of being 
careful in the operation of the large 
radial honey extractors cannot be 
over-emphasized. Just recently we 
had a letter from a commercial bee- 
keeper telling about a severe injury 
he received because of the cover of 
an extractor coming loose while the 
machine was in motion. The cover 
was propelled through the air by 
coming in contact with the reel. One 
edge of the cover struck the jaw of 
the owner, inflicting a nasty wound 
and knocking out some teeth. This 
beekeeper recommends leaving the 
extractor lid off entirely or putting 
some sort of hinge on the lid so 
that it cannot get down into the re- 
volving mechanism. 

If the lid of the extractor is not 
used, it is important that operators 
passing by the extractor exercise 
extreme care not to lose their bal- 
ance and fall into the revolving reel. 
This might result in the loss of an 
arm. . 

aA 

Inferior Honey on It has come to 
Grocery Shelves us from various 

sources that one 
possible reason for the present slow 
movement of honey is the presence 
of some inferior grades of honey on 
the grocery shelves. Consumers 
cannot be fooled when it comes to 
flavors of honey. If they taste a 
honey that they do not like they 
are not going to buy more. On the 
other hand, if they like the flavor 
of the honey they are going to buy 
more and will tell their friends 
about it. 

It is unfortunate that it seemed 
necessary during the war when hon- 
ey was scarce, to bottle some honeys 
that were not really suitable for ta- 
ble use. Such honeys could have 
been used for industrial purposes. 
Let us hope that this inferior honey 
may eventually be used up in the 
near future and that only good 
grades properly processed will ap- 
pear on grocery shelves in the fu- 
ture. 
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Honey and Pollen Plants This year’s 
Committee Meeting summer 

meeting 
of the Honey and Pollen Plants 
Committee on July 12 at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, will follow the same gen- 
eral line as those of the past few 
years and will give careful con- 
sideration to the relationship be- 
tween beekeeping and the rest of 
agriculture. 

Among the new crops to be dis- 
cussed is the mountain mint. It 
shows great promise as a source of 
volatile oils and the Farm Chemur- 
gy Department at Lincoln is work- 
ing with several others that are of 
interest to beekeepers. 

Nebraska is among the leaders in 
work with improved varieties of 
sweet clover and of alfalfa. The 
latest developments and improve- 
ments will be discussed by those 
who are closely connected with the 
work. 

Latest methods of control of the 
sweet clover weevil and other pests 
of legume crops will be explained 
by entomologists who have given 
much time and thought to this prob- 
lem. 

The Soil Conservation Service 
will be represented by officials from 
the Regional Office at Lincoln. Not 
only is the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice interested in increased seed 
production of legumes, but in the 
use of other plants that will serve as 
minor sources of nectar and pollen 
to make possible a maximum popu- 
lation of honey bees at the time of 
legume bloom. 


Shortage of Bees As was to be 
Reduces Fruit Crop expected, the 
fruit crop in 


some areas will be somewhat reduc- 
ed owing to the unusually severe 
winter which resulted in a heavy 
loss of honeybees, both in modern 
hives and bee trees. 

An article on this subject appear- 
ing in the June 5th issue of the Ohio 
Farmer states that many Ohio fruit 
growers depend entirely on wild 
bees for pollination, while others 
own bees or rent colonies from 
neighbors. It also states that wild 
bees were practically wiped out in 
some sections and that it will take 
several years for them to get re- 
established in the forest trees. 
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Comparatively few people realize 
the importance of honey bees and 
other pollinating insects to agricul- 
ture. While artificial pollination has 
been tried out to some extent, it is 
probable that farmers and growers 
of fruits and vegetables will con- 
tinue to depend on the honey bee 
for the major portion of the pollina- 
tion service. It is said on good au- 
thority that over 80% of the pol- 
lination done by insects may be at- 
tributed to the honey bee. 

The honey bee population of the 
country is not what it might and 
should be. In the old days practi- 
cally every farmer owned a few 
hives of bees. This condition still 
exists in a few areas of the South. 

In commercial honey producing 
areas many small lots of bees have 
passed into the hands of commercial 
producers. This has some disadvan- 
tages in that large apiaries some 
distance apart do not render the pol- 
linating service that a large number 
of small apiaries would if distribut- 
ed more evenly. 

As time goes on, the bee popula- 
tion of the country will increase. It 
has been estimated that only about 
10% of the nectar secreted is gath- 
ered by bees. At least five times 
the present number of bees could 
be kept in the United States without 
danger of overstocking. At present 
we have approximately one hive of 
bees for each 350 acres. This does 
not include wild bees in trees, build- 
ings, and other places. 

—— 


Flavor, Not Color, Most _ people 
of Honey Important living in the 
clover region 


prefer clover honey to all other fla- 
vors. People living in the buck- 
wheat area want buckwheat honey 
and actually prefer it to clover hon- 
ey. People living in the South na- 
turally like the honey produced lo- 
cally and there are many kinds of 
honey produced’ throughout’ the 
South. People like the kind of hon- 
ey they have been used to eating. 

Most honeys have a pleasing fla- 
vor. A few may have a disagree- 
ble flavor, at least disagreeable to 
some pople. During the past 20 
years the writer has sold both light 
and dark honey. The majority of 
the people seem to prefer the light 
honey. There are some who will 
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have nothing but dark honey. Dur- 
ing the war years when light honey 
was scarce some of these people who 
had not cultivated a taste for the 
dark honey had an opportunity to 
do so because no white honey was 
available. It is interesting to note 
that some people who cultivated a 
taste for the darker honey still use 
it. 

Some white honeys are rather in- 
sipid in flavor and some are strong 
flavored. Some dark honeys have 
a strong flavor, while others have a 
pleasing, delicious flavor which 
some of the white honeys do not 
have. All this boils down to the 
fact that it is flavor rather than 
color that determines the goodness 
of honey. 

Honey is honey regardless of col- 
or and there should be a demand for 
all the flavors of honey that are 
produced in this country. A few 
honeys that seem too strong flavor- 
ed for the table use can be used 
commercially. 


There seem to be 
differences of opin- 
ion on the matter of 
how many hives of bees can be kept 
on one location without overstock- 
ing it. A few days ago we happcned 
onto an article by the late E. W. 
Alexander of New York State, who 
at one time kept around 700 hives of 
bees in one location and claimed 
that his location was not overstock- 
ed. 

Our Mr. Root who visited Mr. 
Alexander at that time said that the 
location was one of the best he had 
ever seen. There was an abundance 
of pollen and nectar plants from 
early spring until late fall. After 
the bees had stored a crop of clover 
and basswood honey they went al- 
most immediately into buckwheat, 
which grew in great abundance. 
Fields of buckwheat could be seen 
in all directions. 

At present there is a tendency to 
keep a moderate number of hives in 
each location and to locate the api- 
aries at least three miles apart. With 
the shrinking of clover acreages, 
this may be a wise move. The num- 
ber of colonies that should be kept 
in an apiary depends on the amount 
of nectar and pollen sources avail- 
able. 


Overstocking 
Bee Locations 
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From North, East, West, and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, June 2 

ee Weather: Today 
finds southern 
California enjoy- 
ing the same cool 
weather reported 
in our last letter, 
with a sprinkle of 
rain yesterday. 
Some days are too 
cold to take off 
honey with any satisfaction. 

Market: Have heard of offers of 
12142c for orange. 

Crop: We see no reason for chang- 
ing our estimate for the orange 
crop. That is the only honey pro- 
duced thus far. 

Miscellaneous: Orange honey flow 
assisted by lemon continued in suf- 
ficient quantity to keep the bees 
from robbing until this date. It is 
one of the longest continuous flows 
we can remember having from the 
orange, probably from four to six 
weeks. Colonies that were strong 
in bees and stores have made a good 
showing. Weather has been too cold 
for best results much of the time, 
with very few warm days and of- 
ten with very high fogs until noon 
or after. The flow was not heavy 
at any time. Lemon trees were 
in bloom at the same time as the 
orange with the bees working both. 
Some years ago we proved to our 
satisfaction that the lemon does fur- 
nish nectar at times. We have men- 
tioned this before. A man had cov- 
ered six acres of lemon trees with a 
strong cheesecloth as a_ protection 
from frost. He asked me to put a 
few colonies of bees under the cov- 
ering as he believed in bees as an 
aid in pollination. The bees put in 
a few pounds of very mild water 
white honey and they dwindled to 
a mere handful of bees. The sample 
sections were submitted to a group 
of beekeepers at a picnic dinner and 
not one could tell its source. 

Some have already moved bees 
to other pastures where they hope 
to get enough honey to carry on. 
Lucky is the fellow who has a loca- 
tion to which he can move his bees 
and then take off all of his orange 
honey and feel safe in getting at 
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least stores and a fill-up on the new 
location. 

We have a large expanse of des- 
ert country lying east and north in 
Riverside, San Bernardino, and In- 
yo Counties. Much of this country 
has a low growth of desert buck- 
wheat and other shrubs and it usu- 
ally gets very little winter rainfall. 
But from this date on in years past 
they often have had very heavy 
summer thunder showers. When 
these seasons do hit, they usually 
prove favorable for beekeepers. 
These desert plants burst’ into 
bloom. Apiaries are already being 
moved from the orange locations to 
greener pastures. In years gone by 
many bees were moved to the lima 
bean locations in Orange, Los An- 
geles, and Ventura Counties. Have 
heard little of that practice during 
the last few years. We have plenty 
of bees to fill any space where there 
is hope of later honey. What is 
known as the back country in south- 
ern California during the early days 
of beekeeping furnished all of the 
honey. The fires, together with the 
onward march of civilization, have 
destroyed much of what at one time 
was good bee pasture. What is left 
shows the effect of three years of 
light rainfall and promises very lit- 
tle to encourage the beekeeper. The 
country is dry, dry, dry. 

The irrigated valleys of Palo 
Verde and Imperial promise the usu- 
al crop, say, from 30 to 50 pounds 
per colony.—L. L. Andrews, Coro- 
na, Calif. 


—Sw 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, June 3 
Weather: The 
rainmaker has 
been working o- 
vertime in this 
part of California 
for during May 
we had 2.53 in. 
of rain when the 
normal rainfall is 
but .42 in. The 
last storm, a por- 
tion of the costly 
storm which 
struck Oregon, brought close to two 
inches or better of rain over most of 
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northern California. In this district 
precipitation varied from 1.5 in. to 
better than 3 in. The normal aver- 
age over a period of years is 12.74 
in. by the end of May and at the 
present time we have had 13.60 in. 


Condition of Colonies: Our colo- 
nies have been only a day or two 
ahead of starvation for a number of 
weeks and the colonies have not 
been self supporting all spring. 
They have gathered some surplus 
during the few days when the 
weather was favorable for nectar 
secretion but have generally used 
up any reserve during the many 
days the bees were confined by rain, 
cold, or wind. The colonies that 
have been fed have brood in from 
8 to 12 frames and some two and 
three story colonies are full of bees 
in prime condition for the honey 
flow. Reports reaching the writer 
indicate that many colonies and nu- 
clei have starved for lack of stores. 
Pollen has been generally plentiful 
during May. 


Plant Conditions: The moisture in 
the soil has been sufficient to en- 
courage good plant growth and 
many of the pollen and nectar plants 
normally available in early spring 
have added to the pollen supply lat- 
er than usual. In some places colo- 
nies have stored sufficient surplus 
to carry them over the numerous 
periods of cold and rain. Prospects 
for a honey crop from star thistle 
look better at this writing than 30 
days ago. Some beekeepers are 
moving their colonies to the moun- 
tains, while others are moving down 
from the mountains to alfalfa and 
thistle locations. 


Chemical Poisoning: Results of 
loss of bees during the citrus flow 
have been received from scattered 
areas but details as to the specific 
poisons used are lacking. Tomato 
growers are taking an increased in- 
terest in the substitution of DDD or 
of DDT for calcium arsenate and it 
is expected that many growers will 
substitute one or both of these hy- 
drocarbons for the arsenicals. The 
decision rests largely with the can- 
ners who have not received a re- 
lease from the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration. Research last year 
indicated that the residues from 
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DDT and DDD applications can be 
removed as efficiently as with the 
arsenicals and that the hydrocarbons 
are more efficient in the control of 
tomato insects than are the arseni- 
cals. Further, the cost of applying 
the hydrocarbons, for both material 
and labor, is no greater than for ar- 
senical dusts. Insurance companies 
have raised the rates on the appli- 
cation of chemicals to growing crops 
when arsenicals are used. Dairymen 
and hay growers are asking that the 
poisons be confined to the fields 
treated, so there seems to be a defi- 
nite movement away from the ar- 
senicals to less hazardous chemicals. 
Beekeepers will have to continue to 
be on the alert against chemical poi- 
soning of bees this summer and un- 
til less hazardous materials and im- 
proved methods of applying poisons 
can be substituted for the more de- 
structive practices. 


Honey Markets: The producer 
seems to be caught in a squeeze be- 
tween lower prices for imported 
honey and the lack of confidence in 
the future by processors. The low- 
ered tariff on honey, coupled with 
the reduced purchasing power 
abroad has caused large quantities 
of honey to be imported into this 
country. This honey is being used 
in manufacturing channels and in 
blending with domestic honey for 
the retail trade. A glance at numer- 
ous brands of honey on the shelves 
of the larger markets indicate that 
prices are approximately what they 
were when honey was selling for 
12 cents under OPA but producers 
have difficulty in getting this 
amount for their new or old honey. 
The 8 or 12 ounce containers are 
now available and are being used in 
greater numbers. Prices in the store 
shelves would indicate that the pro- 
ducer should receive 12 cents or 
better for his table grades of honey. 


Some California producers still 
have some of their honey on hand 
while others have sold at from 8 to 
12 cents per pound. Some are think- 
ing of packing their own honey, 
hoping to realize more for it than 
the prices offered. One of the larger 
California buyers recently complet- 
ed an extended trip in which he 
studied honey markets and talked 
with his customers. He reported a 
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great variation in prices through- 
out the midwestern and eastern 
states and in general a lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the honey 
buyers. 

Miscellaneous: The price of labor 
and of beekeeping equipment — in 
fact, everything that the beekeeper 
has to pay for—continues to go up 
while the price offered for his hon- 
ey continues to decline. Frames are 
selling for from 9% to 15 cents each, 
KD, and other equipment in propor- 
tion. The price of seasoned lumber 
from which good quality hives and 
frames are made has been pushed 
out of sight by the demand for simi- 
lar material in the building trade. 
Some commercial beekeepers are 
making their own frames and equip- 
ment. 


Alfalfa seed producers are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the 
value of the honey bees to the pro- 
duction of seed and are making ef- 
forts to have beekeepers move in 
from two to four colonies of bees 
per acre. Some pay a rental per 
acre, based on the number of colo- 
nies in excess of one colony per ac- 
re, while others are attempting to 
secure more colonies by guarantee- 
ing the beekeeper against loss of 
honey crop due to overstocking. A 
share of the increased seed produc- 
tion would seem to offer induce- 
ments which would be mutually at- 
tractive to both grower and bee- 
keeper alike.—J. E. Eckert, Davis, 


California. 
—<yw 
TEXAS, June 7 
Weather: While 
rainfall for May 
was somewhat 
greater than for 


any prior month 
since last summer, 
the amount was 
below normal, ex- 
cept in a few wide- 
ly scattered local 
areas. Drouth continues over most 
of the state and subsoil moisture re- 
mains deficient. The high tempera- 
ture during May exhausted much of 
the surface soil moisture from the 
current rainfall. 


Plants and Honey Crop: As a re- 
sult of late spring frost and contin- 
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ued drouth bee plants are in poor 
condition. At the present time 
there remains little promise of 
summer flow from mesquite. In 
more favorable localities an average 
of 20 to 25 pounds from mesquite 
and catsclaw has been extracted. In 
the upper coastal area a_ similar 
yield was obtained from youpon, 
rattan, horsemint, and clover. In 
the vetch area yields as high as 50 
to 60 pounds are reported. How- 
ever, most fields of vetch did not 
have a sufficient good stand to pro- 
duce any surplus honey. Good yields 
have also been reported from Ma- 
drid clover. Reports from Hubam 
clover in North Texas are quite va- 
riable, ranging from poor to fair. 
Cotton acreage is considerably great- 
er than in several years and it is 
likely that in most areas bees will 
be kept in the cotton area during 
the summer months. All in all, 
from present indications it appears 
that the 1948 honey crop will be 
considerably below the average of 
the last ten years. 


Market: The honey market con- 
tinues dull and movement remains 
slow. Quotations as low as 9 and 
10c to producers on new honey is 
reported. With the small crop har- 
vested thus far the large carry-over 
of the 1947 crop should eventually 
be absorbed. However, at present 
prices producers will operate at a 
loss. Packers and retailers with con- 
siderable stocks of high priced hon- 
ey on hand are not inclined to take 
a loss. Until these stocks are ab- 
sorbed there is little prospect of a 
more stable market at which the 
producer can operate with a fair 
margin of profit. 


Miscellaneous: Report on cotton 
insect pests at the present time in- 
dicate that in most localities these 
pests are not active in sufficient 
quantity to require arsenical poison- 
ing. If this condition continues 
many apiaries will be kept in the 
cotton during the summer. The 
quality of vetch honey is gaining 
favor. One large beekeeper who last 
year moved from vetch to alfalfa re- 
ported vetch honey superior to al- 
falfa in color, body and flavor. The 
variable stand and condition of 
vetch and Hubam clover this year 
resulted in heavier than usual con- 
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centration of honey bees in better 
fields, which will be harvested for 
seed. A recent survey of the polli- 
nation of these crops showed excel- 
lent pollination by honey bees. On 
the other hand bumblebees and soli- 
tary bees were unusually scarce.— 
A. H. Alex, San Antonio, Texas. 
ASS 
MISSOURI, May 30 

Weather: This is Memorial Day 
and the weather is cool and cloudy, 
the kind of weather that has made 
up most of May. Amount of rain- 
fall has been light throughout the 
spring, and now it is rather dry. A 
rainfall map of the U. S. published 
last week shows Missouri as one of 
the low states in amount of precipi- 
tation. The six weeks from the mid- 
dle of March to the last of April 
were dry and warm, ideal for the 
bees to take advantage of the vari- 
ous blooming flora. Colonies forged 
right ahead in brood rearing, and by 
the first of May quite a few colonies 
had 14 combs of brood, which in the 


majority of the years we expect 
around the first of June. Colonies 
making preparation for swarming 


have been above normal, but not as 
excessive as the swarming fever of 
last year. 

Winter loss for the state was vari- 
able, some beekeepers reporting a 
loss as high as 50 percent. Most of 
this loss occurred during the middle 
of March when temperatures in 
some parts of the state hit a low of 
17 degrees below zero. Our loss 
was 4 percent. 

Prospects: White clover and yel- 
low sweet clover have been in bloom 
since May 17, and except for the 
first four days of the flow it has 
been light. A good soaking rain at 
this time accompanied by normal 
bee weather could change the crop 
outlook. White sweet clover still 
has to bloom, and it really is our 
best bet. 

Market: We were able to move 
all of our last year’s fall crop of 
honey by the first of May. Most of 
our honey is sold to retail grocery 
stores. They prefer the light honey, 
but do buy and sell our dark honey 


if we do not have the light. It pays 
to build up a confidence in your 
product, for it does sell honey, 


whether light or dark. Of course, 
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we have to take a little less for the 
dark honey and it does not move as 
fast as the light. 

There was a time before the last 
war when 5-lb. pails of honey were 
retailing in stores for not very much 
more than syrup in the same size 
container. It was not unusual for 
the merchant to sell several hun- 
dred 5-lb. pails of honey during the 
year. Now we find honey prices a 
lot higher than the syrup, due to 
the higher cost of living and cost of 
operating bees and producing hon- 
ey. People who have to watch how 
they spend their earnings will buy 
the cheaper sweet. There are more 
people in this category than those 
flush with money. To get our hon- 
ey priced so that these people will 
be able to buy it and still make 
money for the beekeeper is a hard 
nut to crack. 

Miscellaneous: A host of farmers 
in the Missouri River bottom land 
in this part of the valley are using 
2-4D quite extensively. We are 
awaiting with much concern what 
effect this will have on the fall 
crop. We get our winter stores for 
the bees from the fall flowers in 
this bottom land.— Carl Kalthoff, 
Lexington, Missouri. 


a 
ARIZONA, June 3 


Conditions: Lack of 
winter rains follow- 
ed by no rains since 
have been the cause 
of one of the most 
hazardous years in 
the history of Ari- 
zona for beekeep- 
ers. There were no 
(or practically none) 
spring desert flow- 
ers to supply the 
needed pollen for bees this spring. 
Some beekeepers realized the con- 
ditions and fed pollen substitutes by 
the hundreds of pounds; others lost 
their bees in large numbers. Bees 
which wintered with a goodly sup- 
ply of honey last fall died of starva- 
tion this spring. The last rain we 
have had was last November—very 
light showers since and _ nothing 
since January—spotted showers. 
Crop Prospects: The result of this 
dry weather has been a cool season 
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with retarded citrus bloom. The 
bees gathered no surplus. Spraying 
of citrus trees with DDT at the 
height of the bloom got all field 
bees, and those who moved to citrus 
fields took their bee hives away 
with less than when moving into the 
fields. Very few if any beekeepers 
will move to the citrus fields again. 
This has been the second season of 
severe losses by trying to get a crop 
of citrus honey. 


Very little surplus was taken 
from desert locations. It appears 
that it was too cool for mesquite 
and catsclaw this year. Many bee- 
keepers have given up trying to get 
a crop of honey at all — however, 
those who have alfalfa locations are 
expecting a normal honey crop from 
alfalfa. Following this in about the 
middle of July, it will be all over 
for the season, for the constant dust- 
ing of the cotton fields now prevents 
anyone from getting any of the cot- 
ton honey. It appears at this time 
that all the beekeeper in the irri- 
gated sections of Arizona will get 
this season will be about 40 to 60 
pounds of alfalfa honey average.— 
Roy Hastings, Mesa, Arizona. 


= 
KANSAS, June’ 10 
Weather: Except 


for southeast Kan- 
sas, during the ma- 
jority of the 1947 
summer, fall, and 
winter seasons there 
was very little rain- 
fall and the condi- 
tion was of a minor 
drouth. The weath- 
er condition had the 
appearance of re- 
ducing crop prospects for 1948. 
Plants made very little growth dur- 
ing the fall period and many fields 
which had been contemplated to be 
planted to alfalfa were not seeded 
due to the excessively dry condi- 
tions during August and September. 
Winter conditions continued abnor- 
mally late during 1948 and well in- 
to March. The month of March and 
the first part of April was a rather 
dry period following certain timely 
snowfalls in February. During this 
spring the eastern third of Kansas 
has had timely rains and favorable 
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cool temperatures which have tem- 
porarily offset the drouth conditions 
of the previous summer, fall, and 
winter. 


Plant Conditions: With the spring 
opening up about a month late and 
with the timely rains and favorable 
cool temperatures, the blooming of 
plants has been of continuous suc- 
cession. Ordinarily, during the 
spring period there are certain in- 
tervals of no blooming of plants 
which at times has a tendency to 
restrict the brood rearing activities 
of colonies of bees. There has been 
a succession of plants blooming, be- 
ginning with dandelion and soft ma- 
ple in March up through the bloom- 
ing of yellow and white sweet clo- 
ver. Ordinarily yellow sweet clo- 
ver blooms from about May Ist to 
May 15th. This year it bloomed 
about May 15th and is still in bloom. 
This has come at a time when bees 
have been sufficiently strong to 
gather and store a surplus of honey 
from sweet clover. This is the first 
time in over 20 years that colonies 
of bees have obtained a surplus hon- 
ey production from this plant in 
east-central Kansas by June 5th or 
8th. Ordinarily, colonies build up 
on this honey flow. The roadside 
ditches and many fields are a mass 
of yellow bloom at this time. White 
sweet clover is just beginning to 
bloom and there should be a good 
honey flow from this source. 


Production: Strong colonies of 
bees by June 5th or 8th have pro- 
duced a surplus of 30 to 50 pounds 
of honey from yellow sweet clover. 
In all probability this honey flow 
has caught many beekeepers nap- 
ping and they have not been ready 
for it. None of this honey has been 
extracted as yet since it has been 
coming in so rapidly it has not been 
capped. 

Market: The sale of honey has 
been rather slow, but it still moves 
from the grocer’s shelves. In Man- 
hattan the prices of honey are quite 
variable. The chain stores are in 
line with the current honey prices, 
while some other stores still have 
the high priced honey. The specially 
crystallized honey in  pasteboard 
cartons is gaining favor as time goes 
on. Many people prefer this type 
of honey since it can be handled 
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readily for table use. The milder 
flavored honeys are preferred by 
most Kansans and some of the 
stronger flavored honeys’ which 
have been marketed in the state are 
not moving well. There is still a 
need for educating the public as to 
correct honey flavors. Some hon- 
eys have been marketed as a certain 
mild flavored honey when that hon- 
ey had been tainted with a much 
stronger honey such as smartweed. 
Many people dislike the stronger 
flavored honey and_ beekeepers 
should never attempt to market a 
light colored honey consisting par- 
tially of honey from a good table 
source and tainted by a pronounced 
flavored honey. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers plan- 
ning to make bee and honey exhib- 
its at the Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
and the Kansas State Fair, Hutchin- 
son, should begin making prepara- 
tion immediately. These fairs are 


held the second and third weeks 
respectively in the month of Sep- 
tember.—R. L. Parker, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


—. 


OHIO, June 7 

Weather: During 
April and the first 
10 days in May we 
had very few days 
that were not cold, 
wet, and cloudy and 
the bees did not ad- 
vance as rapidly as 
desired. This delay- 
ed and prevented 
increase from our 
own colonies in the quantity we had 
hoped for. 


On May 10th clear warm days 
came to our territory. However, at 
night the temperature would recede 
to as low as 48 to 52 degrees. Some 
beekeepers claim warm days and 
cool nights are conducive to a good 
nectar flow. So far this season it 
has proven to be a fact. 

In central Ohio we had a light 
rain on the morning of June 5th and 
on June 6th it rained intermittently 
during the day and evening giving 
us 9/10 of an inch of rainfall. For 
the good of all agriculture we need 
considerably more moisture than we 
have had. 
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Clovers: This season our clovers 
are just about two weeks in advance 
of normal and we had practically no 
winter kill by freezing. On June 
5th my wife and I made a 93 mile 
trip around some of our bee yard 
territory to get first hand informa- 
tion on the legume set-up. Here is 
what we found: Field after field of 
alsike and red clover in full bloom 
and many other fields with a mix- 
ture of red clover and yellow sweet. 
Bees are working it to advantage. 
Now don’t everybody move in on 
me until I finish my story. Here is 
the beekeeper’s sad ending. We saw 
many fields being cut and during 
this week, June 6th to 12th (weath- 
er permitting), 95% of these nectar 
producing legumes will be called 
“Baled Hay’”’. 

Beekeepers and bees will both be 
disappointed and both hard to get 
along with. All of the pasture 
fields were a mass of little Dutch 
white clover. If it should produce 
it will help on the honey crop. We 
saw very little white sweet clover 
and no regular fields of it. It is fast 
disappearing. 

Honey: A report by the National 
Federation of Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tions as of May 15th, from more 
than 100 beekeepers in widely sep- 
arated parts of the country gives 
the average cost of production of 
honey in 1947 as 14.372 cents per 
pound. The cost of labor, material, 
equipment, queens, and package 
bees have not decreased proportion- 
ately with the price of honey in 
1947 and 1948. Considerable honey 
today is selling for less than the 
cost of production. Just how long 
can the average beekeeper endure 
this annual loss and still remain in 
business? 

Since early last fall there has 
been an abnormally slow market for 
the 1947 crop of honey and at this 
writing there is 45.72% of table 
grade and 22.28% of bakery honey, 
or approximately 35 million pounds, 
still in the hands of producers and 
marketing associations. If this re- 
maining 1947 crop is not moved 

very rapidly the 1948 crop will not 
bring a very favorable price to the 
producers. 

Bees: In 1946 Ohio had 352,000 
colonies of bees and in 1947 this col- 
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ony population was increased to 
373,000. Then came the winter of 
1947-’48 with, I believe, the greatest 
loss Of colonies in the history of 
beekeeping in Ohio. By men in 
the “Know” I have been informed 
our average loss in the state was 
35% or 130,550 colonies. Replace- 
ment by package bees is estimated 
at 10% or 13,055 colonies. This 
would make our colony population 
for Ohio this summer approximate- 
ly 255,500 colonies. 


Miscellaneous: You don’t get a 
sheepskin in the school of experi- 
ence in beekeeping; you just have 
your own removed. Crop failures 
to near failures, lack of proper bee 
pastures and the weather, along with 
inferior grades of honey and low 
prices, have been discouraging to 
the beekeeper. 


Next to having a great aim is to 
recognize the psychological moment 
to pull the trigger. Many beekeep- 
ers are gifted with the great aim and 
the proper time to pull the trigger 
in getting their colony strength at 
the right time, but the weatherman 
changed his plans. Or the farmer 
cuts the fields of clover just as the 
nectar flow starts. Most beekeep- 
ers get only one shot a year and a 
miss is quite unfortunate. 


There is a saying “There are two 
valid reasons why some people don’t 
mind their own business—they have- 
n’t any mind and they haven’t any 
business”. If commercial beekeep- 
ing does not take an upward turn in 
the near future there will be many 
beekeepers without mind or busi- 
ness. 


Suggested Remedy: Every bee- 
keeper a member of the National 
Federation of Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tions. “United we stand—Divided 
we fall.”’—W. A. Coulter, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


SS 


ONTARIO, June 2 

To the many friends and readers 
of this column I am very sorry to 
inform you that Dad is unable to 
write this month as he is confined to 
his bed suffering from a light stroke. 
He has very little use of his left arm 
and his eyesight has been somewhat 
affected. It is his wish that I fill in 
the column for this month. We are 
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hopeful that by the time another 
month rolls around he will be able 
to take over again. 


With Dad being off the active 
list we boys find that we have plen- 
ty to do with quite a large number 
of Silverblu and Breath of Spring 
mink kits to look after and colonies 
that in some cases should have sec- 
ond supers on, the first nearly full 
of early dark honey—willow, dan- 
delion, etc. 


Conditions: Bees wintered about 
perfectly and at present are in 
splendid shape outside of where 
quite a few queens are playing out. 
We have had several swarms to date 
and all no doubt from supersedure. 


Well over three-quarters of our 
colonies are supered now and actu- 
ally need them. This is unusual for 
this time of the year. Prospects look 
good with more clover than usual 
because of the very wet season last 
year. 

I walked through a field of al- 
sike clover yesterday (June 3) and 
found quite a number of heads 
showing, especially on the higher 
ground, so in about ten days bees 
should get a fair picking from this 
source. 

Seeding went in very well this 
year so that means very little ground 
left for buckwheat; however, there 
was too much buckwheat honey last 
year and I understand that there is 
a considerable quantity unsold. In 
some of our locations it helps out 
considerably in our fall feeding bill 
and we are always glad to see a fair 
amount of it sown. 


Prospects: Today we are having 
the first rain in two weeks; there 
has been plenty of moisture in the 
subsoil but just plenty dry on top 
and this present rain should be a 
big help to the clover that has been 
seeded down this spring. By the 
present indication we should have 
enough work to keep us going this 
summer with our locations widely 
scattered, the farthest being about 
140 miles from home.—wWalter G. 
Byer, Markham, Ontario. 


[We regret to learn of Mr. Byer’s ill- 
ness and sincerely hope he may recover 
in the near future. He has contributed to 
this department for many vears. Mr. By- 
er is fortunate in having several stalwart 
sons, one of whom is taking over for the 
time being.—Ed. | 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Recipes are good salesmen! Did 
you know that statistics show that 
an advertisement including a recipe 
is read by 54% more people than 
the same advertisement without the 
recipe? Recipes are important: 

* ek ek KR 

In a special release for National 
Raisin Week, the Dried Fruit Insti- 
tute featured the recipe for Raisin 
Pie Supreme, made with honey. 
This release was used by food edi- 
tors throughout the country. 

ke & ££ 

This year make your honey dis- 
play more attractive and effective 
than ever before. Order some of the 
new honey posters to set off your 
display. With a small brush and 
opaque water color, put the name of 
your honey in the space provided. 
It’s as easy as eating honey! Place 
some of the posters, with several 
copies of NEW FAVORITES, in 
your display of attractive samples 
of your own honey in containers of 
various sizes. Just watch the inter- 
est such a display will arouse. 

*ktk * 

Sorry! The mats for advertising 
in newspapers are all gone, and no 
more can be made at present. 

Be sure you don’t miss out on 
other materials. Order literature 


and posters early! 


sek & & 


Recipe books are such a popular 
item among all homemakers that 
new ones are constantly being put 
on the market. One soon to appear 
that has been called to our attention 
has 16 pages less than NEW FAVOR- 
ITE HONEY RECIPES, is printed in 
only one color (every page of NEW 
FAVORITES is printed in two col- 
ors), and cannot begin to compare 
in beauty or artistic design. Yet, 
its price is four times as much! 

Are you looking for high value at 
low cost? There will always be 
great competition in recipe books. 
Your customers want the best. It 
is up to the beekeepers to see to it 
that they get it. Be sure that you 
can offer them beautiful, practical 
NEW FAVORITE HONEY RECI- 
PES, a top-quality recipe book. 
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The Institute was twice honored 
last month when two outstanding 
Home Economists in Business, one 
from Chicago and one from New 
York, visited the office. As a re- 
sult, plans for cooperative promo- 
tion with the food companies they 
represent are now under way. 

zs kkk & 


Food editors of leading newspa- 
pers throughout the nation tell us 
that they keep several copies of the 
Institute’s honey recipe leaflets and 
books on hand in order that they 
can answer the questions they re- 
ceive in regard to the use of honey 

* ££ *# & 


The Institute has been receiving 
long distance calls from advertising 
agencies asking help in preparing 
material. The Institute is a recog 
nized authority for recipes and nu- 
tritional information on honey. The 
information that these organizations 
receive from the Institute will be 
passed on to the public and will 
help to increase the demand for 
honey. 

* tk ££ 

If wishes were dollars, the Insti 
tute could engage in many activities 
that are now only plans. 

It could send photographs of 
tempting honey foods to newspa- 
pers and magazines to point up the 
regular releases. Photographs are 
doubly effective; they attract more 
readers and they make more readers 
want to try the recipes. 

It could supply radio stations 
with more material to distribute to 
the many women who turn to them 
for helpful information. 

It could expvand its advertising 
program so that every consumer 
would be aware of the values of 
honey. 

The cost of the activities being 
planned runs into thousands of dol- 
lars. Every beekeever should as- 
sume the responsibility of increas- 
ing his efforts, not only of making 
his own contribution as large as 
possible, but of encouraging others 
to join the American Honey Insti- 
tute and support its work. 
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USDA to Buy Table Grade Honey 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced today that purchase 
will be made of up to 12 million 
pounds of domestically produced ta- 
ble grade honey of the 1947 produc- 
tion, for use in School Lunch and 
institutional feeding programs. 

Prospective vendors, including 
beekeepers, associations of beekeep- 
ers, assemblers, processors or their 
authorized agents will be invited 
within the next few days to submit 
offers to sell honey. Purchases will 
be confined to honey meeting the 
requirements of U. S. Grade A and 
will be on a bid basis. — United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Admini- 
stration, Washington, D. C., June 
8, 1948. 


[Since the foregoing announcement 
came to our office we have received a 
letter, dated June 11, 1948, from Glenn O. 
Jones of Atlantic, Iowa, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the National Federation, and an 
announcement of the same date from 
USDA Production and Marketing Admini- 
stration regarding the purchase of 12 mil- 
lion pounds of domestically produced ta- 
ble grade honey, light amber or lighter in 
color, of the 1947 production. 

The honey is purchased in carload lots 
in cases containing 6 10-pound friction top 
tin pails, or cases of 6 5-pound glass jars 
in solid fiber cases. Offers were to have 
been submitted by June 22 and acceptance 
made by June 29. 

This purchase of honey should result in 
easing the market, especially if there 
should be a large crop this season. Fur- 
thermore, 12 million pounds of honey con- 
sumed by school children should increase 
consumer interest among the oncoming 
generation, which seems essential for the 
future of our industry. Credit is due 
Glenn Jones and others of his committee 
for their untiring efforts.—Ed. | 


ws 


Minnesota-North Dakota Meeting 


The Minnesota Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its summer an- 
nual meeting jointly with the North 
Dakota Beekeepers’ Association on 
July 22 and 23 at the main pavilion 
in Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. This 
two-day session is planned to cul- 
minate a series of meetings starting 
in Missouri and working’ north, tak- 
ing in the states of Nebraska, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and our own 
two states so that our speakers will 
have had an opportunity to meet 
and talk with the beekeepers of 
these other states before coming to 
our meeting. It is expected that 
many of our most serious problems 
concerning production and market- 
ing will be discussed and answers to 
many of our problems will be found. 

Such speakers as E. C. Bessonet 
of Louisiana, President of the Amer- 
ican Bee Breeders’ Association, M. 
J. Deyell of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, Glenn O. Jones of the National 
Federation of Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tions, Jere Frazer of the G. B. Lew- 
is Company, Sioux City, Iowa, and 
a number of other prominent bee- 
keepers will be present to provide 
a first class program at that time. 

We hope that every local associ- 
ation in the state will take part in 
this meeting and make sure that 
they are represented by a carload or 
two of beekeepers from their area. 


July, 1948 


We realize that the date will come 
at a busy time; however, if you plan 
now to have your supering done a 
little earlier you can arrange to be 
present at this meeting. 

It is highly important that we 
have an opportunity to discuss such 
features as price and marketing be- 
fore we go on the market with our 
new crop. At no time in recent 
years has our market been in such a 
serious condition as at the present 
time—flooded with several million 
pounds of 1947 honey. 

Make your plans now to come to 
our summer meeting and write ei- 
ther to your secretary or to the Civic 
and Commerce Association at De- 
troit Lakes for accommodations. 
Several good hotels will provide 
you with excellent accommodations 
and we suggest that you contact 
them through the Civic and Com- 
merce Association at an early date 
so as to be certain of accommoda- 
tions. Cabins are also available. 
Come, bring your family, and enjoy 
two or three days at the lake before 
getting into a busy harvest season. 
We are certain that you will gain 
much through the information that 
will be made available to you; 
through your association with other 
bee men: and through this summer 
outing that you will enjoy.—Clar- 
ence Langley, President. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 


umns. P E 
counted word, each insertion. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 


est word such as “a”’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as 
any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be 


in by the 10th of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 





Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 
FOR SALE — Sweet clover extracted 


honey in sixties; also comb honey. Abram 
H. Brubaker, R. D. 1, Lancaster, Pa. 


HONEY, can or carloads. Good quality. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 

















COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY—New 
—- ready in July. C. W. Schrader, Water- 
ville, N. Y. 


FINE QUALITY Northern N. Y. white 
A. 


clover honey, 15c in 60's. J. Wilson, 
Hammond, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—20 tons good grade 
table honey in bright 60's. Priced to sell. 
B. A. Aldrich, Smithland, Iowa. 


NEW CROP water white sweet clover 
honey, carloads or less. Send for sample 
and prices. Irvin Klaassen, Whitewater, 

















Kansas. 

Raspberry, milkweed, clover honey in 
retail packages or bulk. Write for prices. 
Northern Michigan Apiaries, Petoskey, 
Michigan. 

CLOVER HONEY — White to water 
white, 12c lb., in carload lots, lic a Ib. 


Busy Bee Farm, North Abington, Massa- 
chusetts. 


(CLOVER HONEY, white to water white, 
15c per lb.; amber, 10c; liquefied, in 60’s 
f.o.b. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

NEW CROP of honey 
from producer in Florida. 
blossom, 5-Ib. pail, $2.25; pure Florida cut 
comb honey, 5-lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. 
orders, all shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, 
Daytona Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 








shipped daily 
Pure orange 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WANTED — White clover honey. Ten 
sixties to a carload. Send sample and 
quote delivery price to Honeymoon Prod- 
“—-_” 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 18, 

ic 


























WANTED—Clover and buckwheat hon- 
ey. Eastern Food Products, 
Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y 


115 Division 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


























machin 
le four 
tor, $75 
FOR 
Supply 
hives, 
Listing 
alogs. ' 
Rate:—15c per ~ SIMI 
Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the short- handlir 
SPACE 
postpai 
Jackso! 
WANTED — White and amber honey, view” 
any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan equipn 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Cronin 
HONEY—Carloads or less. Mail sample, acre L 
price, quantity. Konces, North Abington, Rasmu: 
Mass. —FoR 
WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- honey 
ver or light amber. — H. Denny, 483 ton. N 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. wired 
CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to —_ 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- ra 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. Stands 
HONEY WANTED—AIll ae ane vari- 50c ea 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. ail sam- | ——— 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- | = 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. pence 
BEESWAX AND HONEY WANTED. in 3 § 
Send sample and price. We carry a com- tion, : 
plete stock of glassware and 60-lb. cartons honey 
at wholesale prices. Alexander Company, riding 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. Street, 
pers, 
FOR SALE — ¢ 
I sell best bee hunting outfit. W. Grover, | “BEE 
Bristol, Vermont. as 
Pick-u wheelbarrows, paste appliers, : e 
smoker Canes. Free circular. Paul John- advert 
son, Rt. 2, Peru, Ind. = 
500 DEEP SUPERS of good _=.traight sugges 
comb, no disease. Priced right. J. R. Clark, certifi 
Rt. 2, Bellaire, Mich. precat 
Send for prices on paper shipping car- FIN 
tons. See display advertisement. Roscoe paid. 
F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. Gon 
QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; D. W. 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- CAI 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. Epplit 
WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- CAI 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., ~" 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. My oe 
SEND POSTAL for prices on paradi- oe 
chlorobenzene for wax moth control. Tri- __BOt 
tox Chemical Co., Washington, Ind. casian 
; Miller 
WE MANUFACTURE BEEKEEPERS a 
SUPPLIES. Write for Price List. Marsh- _ 
field Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wisconsin. nly 
YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality Belto! 
medium brood foundation, 22c pound; i100 — 
pounds, $18.00. Also have medium brood 
foundation for sale at 75c pound. Fred —_ 
Peterson, Alden, Iowa. > ste 
WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee a 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- | 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- a 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- packa 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. pnd 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT while mia see 
our present stock lasts, medium brood, all ; 400 
sizes at 78c in 1242-pound lots; 75c in hun- ‘ BEES 
dred-pound lots, and thin super, all sizes clude 
at 85c in 10-pound lots, and 82c in 100- catior 
Ib. lots. You will find it equal to the best to 
by any test. Oscar H. Schmidt, Maker of -_ . 
Schmidt’s Economy, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. ee 
} July, 
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ONE NEW McELROY power uncapping 
machine, $125.00, crated. One Lewis Mark- 
le four frame electric extractor with mo- 
tor, $75.00. T. J. Rowe, Arlee, Montana. 





FOR SALE—Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee 
hives, foundation, tanks, and extractors. 


Listing many items not found in other cat- 
alogs. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, eight-nine. Specify size. $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—BEE POLLINATION SER- 
VICE and 200 colonies in new Lewis 
equipment. Colonies rent at $15 each to 
Cranberry Producers here and are on a 50 
acre Ladino Clover Location now. Howard 
Rasmussen, Tomah, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—New, 45 cartons 10 pound 
honey pails, $5.00 carton, 50 pails in car- 
ton. New 25-pound cartons Dadant crimp- 
wired foundation with or without hooks. 
Standard size, $20.00 carton. Used 5-foot 
Neises honey clarifier or honey heating 
tank, $20.00. Queen excluders, 50c each. 
Standard hive bodies with frames, no wax, 
50c each. Robert Denny, Roseau, Minn. 


BEEKEEPERS! ATTENTION!! You will 
never get stung investing in VOHO En- 
trance iClosures. Completely closing a hive 
in 3 seconds, yet insuring ample ventila- 
tion, should appeal to every progressive 
honey producer. Write, wire, or come a- 
riding to VOHO PRODUCTS, 2916 Orange 
Street, Norfolk 2, Virginia. For cash—Up- 
pers, 80c; Lowers a buck thirty, plus post- 
age. Cheaper too in quantity. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.50 post- 
paid. S. J. Head, Crossett, Ark. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. C. B. 
Eppling, ‘Idlewilde’’. Covington, Virginia. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS to fill your hives 
with gentle, high producing bees. Howard 
E. Crom, Box 75, Rt. 1, Ripon, ‘Calif. 


- BOOKING PACKAGE BEES with Cau- 
casian Queen for spring delivery. Write 
Miller & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas, Rt. 1. 


_. PALMETTO QUALITY three-band Ital- 
ian Queens. 6 queens, $4.50. Prices on 
large lots on request. C. G. Ellison & Sons, 
Belton, S. C 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens. Prices reduced for summer. Write 
for information. Cottage Hill Apiaries, 
Route 2, Mobile, Alabama. 


SURPLUS 400 colonies in Florida full of 
bees and honey all or any part, suitable for 
package bees or honey production. Inspec- 
tion certificate furnished. Information on 
request. Box 4, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio.. 


















































400 heavy overwintered colonies of 
BEES. Complete 4-story hives with ex- 
cluders, also HONEY CROP. Present lo- 
cations in central Michigan available by 
arrangement. Inspection certificate fur- 
nished. Write box No. 200, Gleanings in 


Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
July, 1948 





HONEY WANTED 


Czrloads and less than carloads. 
Ni;il sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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We Wish 
to Announce... 


We have sold our business 
to Michigan Bee and Farm 
Supply, Ralph E. Blackman, 
Portland, Michigan, Prop. 


We are sure they will give 
you good service on the same 
line of goods we have sold. 


Also, we wish to thank 
you — our customers, new 
and old, for your trade in the 
past. 


M. J. Beck Co. 


510 N. Cedar St. Box 7 
Lansing, Michigan 


-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B & 
-d-d-d-d-d-d-d-d-d-d---d-d--d-- Gq-d--d-d------ 
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Bees and Queens 
Italians - Caucasians and 
ee of Queens 
Bred for Resistance. 

Over 30 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco R 2 Box 23 Texas 














HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and _ distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

















Thrifty Queens 
Three-banded Italians 


Prompt Shipment 


1-24, 95¢ each; 25-99, 85c each 
100 up, 75¢ each. 


Remember — Thrifty Bees 
are guaranteed to please. 
W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 
































= “A Queen raised in a land 
where Nature plays a 
lending hand.” 


QUEENS TO PLEASE 


Young laying queens .. $0.90 
Tested queens .............. 2.00 
Breeder’s queens 


Miss Lenora Anderson 
Box 144 
SAMSON, ALABAMA 














rf Italian Bees 


2 Ib. package, $4.35; 3 Ib. package, 
$5.50; queenless package, 3 lb., $3.50. 
Also have 500 single-story colonies 
for sale. 


Walker Apiaries 


Box 894 Pharr, Texas 








EARLY PACKAGE BEES. Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 10. Two-pound package 
and queen, $6.00 postpaid. Three-pound 
package and queen, $7.00 postpaid. Choice 
Italian queen, $1.50. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa 


IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 
rom a strain that produced over 600 Ibs 
f honey per colony. Henry Loehr, Jr., 
caldwell, Texas. 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 








QUEENS — 1-25, $1.25; 26-99, $1.10; 100 
and up, $1.00. Member American Bee 
Breeders’ Association. Brewer Brothers 


Apiaries, 3616 Caucasian Circ] 
Florida. dicen 





_ Three-banded Italian bees and queens, 
finest quality, 2 lb. with queen, $4.00; 3 
Ib. with queen, $5.00. Select queens, 1 to 
25, $1.00 each; 25 to 50, 95c; 50 up, 90c 
each. Tested, $2.00. All bees and queens 
shipped in new cages. Health certificate 
with every order. Black River Apiaries 
Currie, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS, the best we can raise. 2 
Ib. with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. with queen, 
$5.00. Select queens, untested, $1.10 each; 
50-up, $1.00 each. Tested, $2.00 each. Caro- 
lina Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Gra- 
ham, No. Car. 


CAUCASIAN. We have a limited sup- 
ply of package bees for June. Queens un- 
tested, $1.00 each. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 











SELECT Young Leather Colored Italian 
Queens at seventy-five cents each for bal- 





ance of season. Phillips and Lane, 1944 
Douglas Avenue, Clearwater, Florida. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, $7.00 per dozen, 


every queen guaranteed and sent by air 
mail. Walter D. Leverette, Box 364, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


KING'S QUEENS—Bright Italian and 
Caucasian, $1.25 each. Reared in three 
frame nuclei. King-Swan Apiaries, Jeffer- 
sontown, Rt. 2, Ky. 


SIXTY COLONIES bees and equipment 
Certificate of inspection. Twenty-four ac- 
res, wooded, house. R. Ploeger, 4824 Cur- 
tis, Dearborn, Michigan. 


100 COLONIES, two story, ten frame, 


$16.00. No disease. A. C. Hansen, 5002 No. 
23 St., Omaha, Nebr. 




















| NORTHERN QUEENS 


A hardy improved strain of Italians 
PRICES JUNE 1 TO NOVEMBER 1 
Untested $1.25 Tested $2.00 
Airmail a go 
20% will confirm order. 
Prompt “service Satisfaction 


Barger Apiaries Carey, 0. | 











NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
Finest quality for production, $1.00 each 
Shirl Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 

FOR SALE—20 colonies. Inspection cer- 
tificate furnished. Equipment like new for 
50. Complete honey house equipment. Paul 
LaPlant, Anoka, Minnesota. 

FOR SALE—240 colonies of bees with 
the crop. Inspection certificate. Steve Zup- 
ko, 4463-23 St., Wyandotte, Mich. 




















_— 


QUEENS 
3-banded Italians 


85e each, any number — 
Package at 20% off May price 


W. E. Plant 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 








Rt. 2 




















HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Immediately. Experi- 
enced or inexperienced. State particulars 
Good wages paid. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, 
me es 











MISCELLANEOUS 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES” 32 page 
booklet; drawings, instructions on how to 
build, $1.00. H. C. Lightfoot, Civil Engi- 
neer, Richboro 19, Penna. 
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SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjecent states. We offer a 
real service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, 
honey containers, and labels at a price 
saving to you. Top market price paid for 
extracted honey and beeswax. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 NO. WASH- 
INGTON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE- 
SOTA. 

60-lb. CANS IN CORRUGATED WOOD- 
EN CASES. These cans have been used 
once and are just the same as new. Here’s 
an opportunity to save 50% on your 60-lb. 
cans. Please write for prices. C. W. AEP- 
PLER COMPANY, Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin. 














WANTED TO BUY 


~ WANTED—Used bear traps. Noce, 1371 
Hearst Ave., Berkely, Calif. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Send for 
our list describing 45 nectar bearing 
plants. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


; MAGAZINES 


SOUTH AFRICA BEEKEEPING 
Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P.O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee feview in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
Way's End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
land. 

WESTERN ‘CANADA BEEKEEUER—of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00. 206 Donalda 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 

THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe on- 
ly bee journal in India. Sample copy a- 
gainst 25 cents (1s 6d.) postage stamp. 
Yearly 7s, 6d, ($1.50) International Money 
Order. Apply Bhupen Apiaries (Himalay- 
as), Ramgarrh, Dist. Naini Tal, U.P. India. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure infor- 
mation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 
ER reaches more sheepmen with more in- 
formation on range sheep than any other 
magazine published. Subscription—$1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
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Northern Bre 
Dark Leather Colored 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
75 ets. each 
No charge for clipping 
All queens mailed in our adjustable 
introducing cage. 

Diemer Bee Company 
Rt. 2 Box 7 Liberty, Mo. 
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Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 


Tuly, 1948 
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QUEENS 
85c each 


Gentle, Productive Italians 


Also Package Bees 
$3.50—2-lb. package 
$4.50—3-lb. package 


Port Gibson Apiaries 
Port Gibson, Miss. 











cc 


Leather Colored | 


Italian Queens 
She’s a Beauty 
Young 
Gentle 
and 
Vigorous 
You, too, will like her 
Price, $1.00 
U. S. A. and Canada 
Foreign countries 15% additional 
O. K. Anderson & Son 
Coffee Springs, Alabama 



































Box 193 U. S. A. 

. —. rT ff 
—— ——— Saeed = 
GRAY’S 
LAZ-LOTZ—Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 
Sudden Service. By Air or Rail. 
$1.10 Each Prepaid, June 1-Nov. 1 
William I. Gray 

L Prospect, Pa. 
c— — 





Italian Bees and Queens 


2 lb. package with queen .......... $3.00 
3 lb. package with queen ........... 4.00 
.50 


Queens 
Health certificate furnished and 
live delivery guaranteed. 


Bayou Bee Company 


j Rt. 1, Box 49, Montegut, La. 
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Queens of the Golden West 
Buy Western-bred queens and 
package bees for best results. 
Weare now booking orders 

for spring 1948. 
CLIFTON APIARIES 
Oroville Box 684 California 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little inclined to swarm, depend- 
able workers - 10% to 40% ahead of the av- 
erage Italians. Foundation stock from the 
mountainous region of Terek, Caucasus. 


CARNIOLANS 


Build up rapidly even during unfavorable 
springs. Prolific at all times, very gentle, 
best of workers. 
Prices: Untested queens ............. $1.00 each 
Tested queens ................ 1.75 each 
Queens by Air Mail 4c extra per queen 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


> >) » 


Three-Banded 
: Italian Bees 


j Whether it is for requeening or to 
make increases, you want good young 
bees and young laying queens. 

You moy expect service, satisfac- 
tion, and fair prices when you order 











from me. 

Prices for balance of season: 

2 Ib. pkg. with queen .................. $2.75 
3 lb. pkg. with queen .................. 3.65 
Queens in lots of 100 .................. .50 
QUEENS, CACH  .......ccccccereeseecceesseeeeenes -60 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 
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Keep up with the lat- 
est U. S. Patents in 


PATENTS the beekeeping field 


by reading our illustrated monthly feature 
“Patents on Parade”. It’s exclusive! 


Send $2.00 for one year 
SOUTHERN BEEKEEPER 


Hapeville, Georgia 





HOT WEATHER TREATMENT 

: (Continued from page 421) 

sider unimportant, produce results 
that explain why the backlotter, if 
he attends to his bees as he should, 
gets bigger crops of honey per colo- 
ny average than the carload produc- 
er. But the “fly in the ointment” 
is: The majority of the backlotters 
frequently lose out because they do 
not attend to their bees as they 
should. 


MOORE'S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. By careful se- 
lection during all these years I have suc- 
ceeded in producing a strain of three- 
banded leather colored Italian bees known 
as Moore’s Strain of Italians which has 
won a world-wide reputation for honey 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular and read 
reports from those who have tried them. 
Untested queens, $1.25 each; 6 for $7.00; 
12 or more, $1.00 each. 


J. P. Moore, Falmouth, Ky. 


Route 3 
Former Address: Morgan, Kentucky 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
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Bright Three-banded 


-Italian Queens 


Our Improved Mott Strain 
As good if not the best that can be had 
1 to 24, 95c; 25 to 99, 85c, 100 up, 75c 
Safe delivery guaranteed 


Taylor Apiaries 
LUVERNE, ALABAMA 


| tii a 














Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 











EPHARDT HONEY FARMS, Batchelor, La. 
Carniolan Queens ..................$1.00 
2-lb. bees, Carniolan queen .......... 
3-lb. bees, Carniolan queen 





3.60 
4.60 


eeeooeceees 

















He Cured Foulbrood in 96 Hours! 


Now it can be told! 


Read for the first time how a Florida 


beekeeper made the amazing discovery that he could have 


queens iaying in foulbrood combs in 96 hours! 


Don’t miss 


this exciting, exclusive feature in the July 15th issue of 
SOUTHERN BEEKEEPER 


Rush $2.00 today to Hapeville, Ga., 
for a full year’s subscription! 
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REQUEEN NOW! 
with 
Jensen’s Quality Queens 


In queens, as in other commodities, you get just about what 
you pay for. Don’t jeopardize your next year’s honey crop 
for the sake of saving a few cents per queen now. Don't be 
misled by attractive offers designed to catch your fancy. 
Your own common sense makes it evident to you that with 
continued high and rising costs there can be no drastic price 
reductions without short-cuts sure to be reflected in the 
finished product. 


Consistent good quality in queens is not a “happen-so"’, but is the result of con- 
stant effort and study, plus hard work and expense. There are short-cuts we 
could pursue if we wished to operate on a price-competitive basis, but the repu- 
tation of our queens through the years will not permit such practice. 

Don’t let anyone tell you the size or type of mating nuclei determines the produc- 
tivity of the queens; really good queens must be surrounded by proper environ- 
ment and conditions from the time the eggs are laid in the breeding colony 
through the transferring into the queen cells and during the whole period of 
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growth and rest while in the cells. 


Prices: “Magnolia State” Italians 
1-24, $1.10; 


1-24, $1.30; 
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25-49, $1.05; 
Postage Paid. Air Mailed where service and distance justify. 


Disease Resistant, Isolation Bred. Reared from stock produced and tested in 
the North. Well worth the difference if AFB is prevalent in your territory. 
25-49, $1.25; 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
The business QUALITY built 


PODADEN TOTO EDEN ES TATED PUNTA 


50 and up, $1.00 each 


PUNUUAUEAUUAU EAL AAU EAA EAA EAA 


50 and up, $1.20 each 


Macon, Miss. 








A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 439) 
bees are likely to be out’ of the su- 
pers the following afternoon. The 
supers can then be carried into the 
honey house. 


Back-lot beekeepers do not need 
large extracting outfits. In fact it is 
possible to handle honey from 25 to 
50 hives with a two or three-frame 
honey extractor. Be sure the ma- 
chine is anchored properly. Where 
electricity is available, a small 1/6 
h.p. motor can be used to advantage. 
Be sure to do the extracting in a 
basement or building that is bee- 
proof. Get the honey extracted dur- 
ing hot weather if possible, as honey 
comes out of the combs readily if 
the temperature is high. 


Did You Ever? 

As I get over the country attend- 
ing bee meetings here and there I 
sometimes give a talk with the title 
of this paragraph, in which I ask 
this question with reference to vari- 
ous situations that occur in the api- 
ary. Well, did any of you beekeep- 
ers ever leave a small hole in a su- 
per above the bee escape, at the 
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time you escaped your honey, then 
go back to find the bees had robbed 
all of the honey out of the super? I 
will have to admit that I did this 
recently. Last year I put bee escapes 
under some supers of honey that 
were to be removed. I tried to look 
over the supers carefully before 
leaving the yard, to see that no holes 
occurred anywhere above the es- 
capes. When my son-in-law and I 
called at the yard with our trailer 
to pick up the honey I found at least 
one super with a small hole that had 
permitted the bees to rob out honey. 
And so I will have to say ‘‘Don’t do 
as I do, but do as I say’’. 

We had a rather amusing experi- 
ence that evening. Prior to visit- 
ing the yard we had a dry spell. 
Just as we started out we noticed a 
cloud in the southwest. When we 
arrived at the yard it was apparent 
that the storm was about to break. 
We rushed the supers onto the trail- 
er as fast as possible and drove 
home in a downpour of rain. For- 
tunately we had brought along a 
canvas to put on the supers to keep 
them dry. 

(Continued on page 460) 
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Better Bred Queens Three Banded Italians 


them build up fast. 


Plenty good queens from our famous Better Bred 
strains that have proved their merit for years. 
Replace all old and failing queens and watch 


Queens, any quantity, 70 cents each 
Prompt Delivery 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 
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{PURE CAUCASIANS, the World’s Most Gentle Bees 
QUEENS, Each $1.00 


Gentle, prolific, and heavy honey producers. 
Health certificate furnished with every shipment, and LIVE 


Rt. 3 


(Caucasian Branch — Jesse E. Gooch & Sons) 


Vigorous young laying queens. 
Postage prepaid. 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


Pine Bluff Bee Farms 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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Requeening? 
It’s Time and It Pays 


Plenty Select Italian 


QUEENS 
90c 
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First Quality —: 
Italian Queens, $1.00 each : 
Large or small orders will : 


? receive personal attention. : 


John S. Shackelford : 


Live Oak, Calif. 
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100 and up 75c each > 
Italian Queens 
Miller’s Strain 
Puett Company Three banded, northern bred. 
i 51st breeding season 
Hahira, Georgia Sel. Wate $1.50." 638-00. 
I. F. Miller ) 
Warren, Pa. R 3 
om - - s 
JACKSON APIARIES Queens — Queens 
Funston, Georgia Three Banded Italians 
Best i d deliv 
Three Band Tsk 2 Se. 
EAR Ses ane Wucens Alamance Bee Company 
For Sale in 1949 Graham, N. C. 
= ee 
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STOVER’S 


A Name to Remember 
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QUEENS 





{| Italian or Caucasian 


soenenenels, 


Prompt, Courteous Service 


. on Any Reasonable Amount 
ich : 
vill 


on. : 


Clipped and (or) Airmailed at No Extra Cost 
Tested Queens Twice the Price of Mated 


— Prices — 


> 
jeeeneunes® 


ET 


as Oe $ .95 each : 
_ Ber enrrnre .85 each | 

100 or more ........... .75 each | 

‘ 

: | 


“al The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mississippi _ 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 436) — 
ing mentioned in previous issues 
will be held in the Second Congre- 
gational Church at 2:30 p.m. on Ju- 
ly 18 in Amherst, Mass. Dr. E. F. 


Phillips, H. H. Root, and other 
speakers will appear on the pro- 
gram. The Annual Beekeepers’ 


meeting will be held July 19 at Am- 
herst. An invitation is extended to 


all. 
* * * * 


The Michigan Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual summer 
meetings in Ionia on July 28 at the 
Ionia Fair grounds, and on July 29 
at Eastport (on U. S. 31, midway be- 
tween Traverse City and Charle- 
voix). A cordial invitation to all.— 
Alex Bzenko, Sec. 


* * *& & 
The Livingston, Wyoming, and 
Allegeny Beekeepers’ Association 


will hold its annual meeting at the 
estate of the late Dr. Bailey, at Gen- 
eseo, N. Y., on July 31. All are 
cordially invited to attend.—Fred 
Benedict, Sec. 

* *£ &* * * 

The Summer Meeting of the Illi- 
nois State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held on July 18 at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Apiary and bee- 
keeping laboratories at the Vivari- 
um Building in Champaign, Illinois, 
located in the block one block south 
of the junction of routes 10, 45, and 
150 with 6th and Wright Streets and 
Springfield Avenue. (Look for the 
building with the iron fence.) 

* £¢£ & *& 

The Annual Summer Meeting of 
the Honey and Pollen Plants Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Beekeepers’ Associations will be 
held in Lincoln, Nebraska, on July 
12 in Room 301 of the Dairy Indus- 
try Building, University of Nebras- 
ka. Hotel reservations should be 
made at the Cornhusker or Capitol 
Hotel in advance of meeting. 

**2e*ees 


“Beekeeping Near Cotton Fields 
Dusted with DDT”’ is the title of 20- 
page Bulletin 207 by S. E. McGregor 
and C. T. Vorhies of the Agricultur- 
al Experimental Station, University 
of Arizona, at Tuscon. The follow- 
ing summary of this bulletin should 


be of interest to beekeepers: 
1. To determine the effect on honeybees 
of commercial applications of DDT to field 


(Continued on page 465) 
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A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 457) 
Drones above the Bee Escape 

In one or two supers we found 
quite a number of drones and a few 
bees. Obviously drones cannot pass 
through between the small pliable 
springs of a bee escape. Drones are 
considerably larger than worker 
bees. As we shook the drones off 
the combs before loading the supers 
onto the trailer, my son-in-law said, 
“Another good reason for using 
queen excluders’”. As a matter of 
fact, I did not have queen excluders 
for all of my colonies. I have found 
from experience that one can get 
along fairly well without queen ex- 
cluders during a heavy flow when 
queens are usually driven down out 
of supers into the brood chamber 
below. If, however, there is a light 
or intermittent flow, brood is like- 
ly to be found in the supers which 
makes it necessary to shift some of 
the brood down into the brood 
chamber before putting on bee es- 
capes. Bees will not leave the su- 
pers containing brood, even though 
a bee escape is used underneath. 

If any of you have bees near 
fields of buckwheat it will pay to 
get white honey off the hives in 
early August before the buckwheat 
starts to yield, to prevent getting 
white honey mixed with dark. 

x 
ANNOTATIONS 
(Continued from page 433) 
started a heated discussion which 
was not without its ridicules. Times 
have changed and artificial heat, 
properly applied, is now recognized 
as an important factor in wintering. 

Subsidizing Beekeeping —A_ re- 
spectable form of subsidy to bee- 
keeping which would affect the na- 
tional agricultural economy most fa- 
vorably is to exempt a certain mini- 
mum number of hives on farms 
from income tax. It is not enough 
to state that “honeybees are 15 
times more valuable for pollination 
than they are for honey production” 
(p. 301), nor is it of practical value 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to just recommend an increase 
in hives of bees in the U.S.A. If 
bees are of such great influence in 
the national agricultural economy; 
if they are true national laborers; 
then they deserve such a tangible 
consideration as suggested. 
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ape | || Rich’s Leather Italian Packages & Queens 
a few : . 
ot pass Live Delivery Regular or 
pliable ; R 
wed or: Production Guaranteed Disease Resistant 
ies off 
proton Gentleness Queens Stock 
N Said, 
using 100-Up, 70c Each 
tter of 
‘luders 
be PRICES EFFECTIVE JUNE Ist: 
en ex- Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 
wlan 1-24 $0.80 $3.25 $4.25 $5.25 
gee 25-99 75 3.10 4.10 5.10 
amsher 100-up .70 3.00 4.00 5.00 
. light Prices for Disease Resistant Queens: 
; like- 1 to 24, $1.30; 25 to 49, $1.25; 50-up, $1.20. 
which 
me of Queens Clipped on sent Air Mail at no extra cost. 
brood 
ee es- 
1e€ su- 7 
hough The Rich Honey Farms, Jeanerette, La. 
near 
ay to \—___ — —) 
es in 
wheat ANNIVERSARY OF is greater. He agrees with most oth- 
etting ONTARIO COOP. ers that honey is better food for bees 
(Continued from page 429) than either kind of sugar. They 
other Provincial Cooperatives were tried all kinds of packing and win- 
organized. In 1925 the producers’ tered bees in the cellar. It was their 
were overpaid by reason of a chang- experience that cellar - wintered 
ed price of honey. However, on _ bees, even under the best conditions, 
, putting the matter up to them the use about 3 lbs. more stores than 
which excess was returned. By 1928 Mr. those wintered outside. This may 
Times Halsted was Manager of the Coop. be because of the greater activity. 
heat, and the Dr. Dyce process of packing He also said that the outside-win- 
nized honey was started. tered bees have at least 3 more 
-ring. Mr. Tom Shields was hired as combs of brood by the time the cel- 
. re- manager and he has completed near-_ lar bees are taken out. There is dan- 
bee- ly 20 years of service. In 1933 ex- ger of a cellar being too dry, and he 
e na- periments were conducted in decol- reminded the producers again that 
st fa- oring dark honey and the product the question to ask when consider- 
mini- obtained was mixed with light hon- ing good wintering is not how many 
‘arms ey. From 1935 to 1941 radio adver- colonies have survived but how 
ough tising was done. In 1938 and 1939 many are there that will produce a 
p #15 a refrigeration apparatus was in- crop of honey. 
ation stalled to hasten the cooling of hon- Canadian beekeepers are to be 
tion” ey. congratulated on the fact that they 
value Mr. Ed. Braun of the Experiment have sold honey in_ granulated 
‘icul- Station at Manitoba, gave the re- form for so many years—even long 
rease sults of some interesting tests of before the Dyce process improved 
If beet sugar for winter feeding. He the quality. In the early days they 
-e in said that colonies fed beet sugar saw the protection to honey by the 
omy; average two less combs of brood in lithographed tin pail and can. They 
rers; the spring than colonies fed cane have all along encouraged the sale 
gible sugar, and also the mortality of bees of honey in larger packages. 
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Mack’s Queens 


(They Speak for Themselves) 
Our method of producing these 
Big Hardy Northern Bred Ital- 
ians brings compliments in every 
mail; such as “the finest queens 


- 
te 
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— GOT A HOBBY? — 


Keep up with the latest developments 
in your field. Here’s a group of maga- 
zines that specialize in a particular 
subject! You'll be interested in at least 
one of these magazines....and you have 
the assurance that the articles are 
the assurance that the articles are writ- 


a 0D |) a 0- O-S* 





’ 9. 66 ; ten by people who know. Send in your 
I ever — , have been buying subscription today! 
for nearly forty years’; “your HORSES Per Year ‘ 
bees are fine comb honey mak- The Horse, bi-monthly, breeding, 
99, 66 j + schooling, training, horse sports, ; 
OSs my neighbor says your Rider and Driver, m., horse-sport- t 
queens are tops, please send me pleasure, $5. ] 
a half dozen’. That’s why we DAIRYING : ( 
can hold our ad at a minimum. Dairy Farmers’ Digest, m., $1. : 
FRUIT 


We let our Queens Speak for 
Themselves. You will be a reg- 
ular customer and a Booster of 
Mack’s Queens once you try 
them. Remember there is over 
a quarter of a century of pains- 
taking effort back of every 
queen we sell. They make good 
or Mack does. 


Price, $1.00 each, any number 


Herman McConnell & Sons 


Better Fruit, m., $1. 
Easter Fruit Grower, m., $1. 


GOATS 7 
Dairy Goat Bulletin, quarterly, 60c. 
American Dairy Goat News, m., $2. 

BEE MAGAZINES 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2. 
American Bee Journal, $2. ‘ 


LIVESTOSK 
The Polled Hereford, m., $2.50. 
Pacific Stockman, m., $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
Florida Cattleman, quarter horse 
news, Brahman cattle, etc., $1. | 
American Cattle Producer, $2. 
Gulf Coast Cattlemen, m., $1. 


























Robinson Rte. 2 Ill. Western Livestock Reporter, $1.50. ] 
PWITTITITITITITIIL LL Chester White (Hog) World, $1. : 
Sheep Breeder, $2. ' 
Southern Livestock Journal, m., $1. | i 
Hog Breeder, all breeds, m., $2. J 
FARMING | 
IT’S A GOOD east Seger, se. once. } | ME 
The Country Book, quarterly, $2. ] 
PIGEONS ; 
190) +. American Pigeon Journal, | BO 
squab—fancy, $2. 
POULTRY | ' 
. . . 4 } ‘ 
This is the time to gather up all your —— a1 Om, Se Puaeey ' HI 
old comb and cappings and have them Poultry Billboard, m., $1. ] 
: RABBITS 5 
rendered into beeswax before the wax Angora Rabbit Magazine, m., $1. ' 
moths consume any part of it. We Angora Rabbit News, m., $1. | | HI 
h 2 Per h The Rabbit Raiser, m., $1. | 
c ay y or rendemng when —_ —_ ae. onvtan. $1.50. | | 
our o i ; merican Rabbit Journal, m., $1. 
y comb and cappings weigh 100 Calif. Rabbit Mag, m., $1. | Sk 
Ibs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- Calif. Rabbit News, m., $1. i 
ments. We pay top price for wax. OTHER SPECIALTIES : 
ee comme Breeding, m., ' 
WwW : pheasants, wild waterfoul, etc., $3.) 

e are always buying honey. Send Canary Breeder, $2. $ i ST 
SAMPLE, state how much you have Black Fox Mag., m., fox, mink, $2. | : 
and quote your best price. We remit All magazines are monthlies unless | | 

otherwise noted; prices are for one full| F 
promptly. year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All or-| | 
} ders are handled promptly and ac- ' 

Send for our Money Saving Price knowledged. Rush your subscription | | Al 
Li b li today. Remit in any way convenient j 

st on bee supplies. to you. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG } 
THE FRED. W. MUTH Co. (i )Reeaccesiieererecrearoarag 
=) | | 
229 Walnut Street ae 2S ilcsactieestassicagilciadaiiaatas ' 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO Protect your future. Buy your \ 

extra Savings Bonds now. neat 
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t least 
1 have 
S are 
2 writ- 
vial: Beginning June 1st, we will prepay the freight or 
ag other shipping charges on all DURABILT equipmer.t 
ort. to any point in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This offer is good only on orders totaling 
$25.00 or more and is void after July 30th unless re- 
newed by us. We will make shipment the cheapest 
i and best way. 
c. 
7 Realizing that our beekeeping friends are in a tight 
squeeze between low priced honey and high operating 
costs, we are making this offer to help keep expenses 
down and to help insure a reasonable profit for the 
honey producer. i 
| DURABILT EQUIPMENT 
, $1.| j Immediate shipment from large warehouse stock 
| METAL COVERS, telescoping on all four sides, com- $7 45 
2. ! plete with nails and pure aluminum covering, 5 for 2 
' BOTTOM BOARDS, standard reversible type, made 5 45 
' from 100 per cent pure cypress ........................ 5 for ’ 
| HIVE BODIES, empty, complete with frame rests and 6 95 
! hand holds on four sides ..........................0....00005 5 for * 
| { HIVE BODIES, complete with Lewis standard brood 
50 | i UE: :schsnusesinndctiieteiaiiesienet-nonnininentdeaniodineddsubiasmanee dame 5 for 12.50 
| 
| SHALLOW EXTRACTING SUPERS, complete with 
wedge top bar frames, divided or solid bottom 
| : | RET BA LE AO: TC ti 5 for 9.25 
$3. | | 
52 { STANDARD TEN FRAME HIVES, complete with tele- 
tie i scoping metal covers, hive bodies, bottom boards, 
full| and Lewis divided bottom bar frames. No inner 25 40 
oe-| 1 RIE aicsecenachinscsinisncgenisatieiuaeapeaimiadnaatedaatiaalaa 5 for ° | 
ward All equipment is furnished in ten frame size unless otherwise specified j | 
| i Write for Free 1948 Catalogue i 
| i j 
a 
J BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 
' Columbia, South Carolina ‘ 
ir i 
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Above package prices include queen. 
of package with queen 
shipping point and are shipped Express collect. 



































ro concern. They ship ’em 

ce quick and by airmail... . 
Been doing it too for over 
ten years.” 

oe A ngsnor 


One of the World’s Leading Strains of Light Colored Italians 


Lot Queens 2 |b. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
1-5 $1.55 $4.75 $6.00 $7.25 $8.50 
5-15 1.50 4.65 5.00 7.15 8.40 
15-25 1.40 4.50 5.75 7.00 8.25 
25-100 1.25 4.40 5.65 6.00 8.15 
100-up 1.20 4.25 5.50 6.75 8.00 


”*Discouraged, eh? Order 
a queen from that Daniels 





Queenless packages, subtract $1.35 from price 


All queens are airmail, postpaid, but package bees are F.O.B. 


It is preferable to ship package bees by 








Railway Express; however, they can be mailed and in that event customers should in- 
clude postage. 

TERMS: Small orders, cash in full. Large orders, 20 percent deposit, balance to be 
received two weeks before shipping date. U.S. funds. A 10 percent discount is allowed 
on package bees if shipment is to be made after May 20th. A 20 percent discount is al- 
lowed on queens if shipment is to be made after May 20th, and a 25 percent discount is 
allowed on queens to be shipped after June Ist. 


The Daniels Apiaries Picayune, Miss. 





The Superior Lifetime Aluminum Hive 


(Patent Pending) 


Tested and Proven 


Features: 
1. Weighs Only Nine Pounds. 
2. Less Propolis and Burr 
Comb. 
3. Easy to Pack for Winter- 
ing. 


4. All Parts Interchangeable 
with Standard Hives. 


5. Takes Five Minutes to 
Assemble. 
For Further Information 
Write or Wire 


J. W. Weaver 
P.O. Box 878 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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Above photo shows a part of our queen yards containing over 10,600 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 


Get your package bees and queens when you want them. 
We have open dates for May and can most likely serve 
you on dates desired. 


2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 
Queens (each) $1.35 


1 to9 
$4.50 


Large Queen Orders Solicited 


10 to 49 50to 99 100-up 
$4.25 $4.15 $4.00 

5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 

6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Tested $2.00 





Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 























JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 460) 
crops by airplane, observations were made 
with caged bees, individual colonies, and 
commercial apiaries. 

2. Bees placed in wire-screen cages and 
given heavy applications of 10 per cent 
DDT dust developed unsteadiness in thirty 
minutes. They groomed themselves vigor- 
ously, lost coordination within 45 minutes 
and became highly nervous and agitated 
within an hour. The majority were either 
moribund or dead in five hours, and all 
were dead in seven hours. In less severe 
exposures the bees became very nervous 
for about an hour, then recovered. 

3. Applications of DDT in pyrophyllite 
and in kerosene around hive entrances did 
not damage the colonies within. 

4. Although about 200 bees were killed 
when an open hive was heavily dusted, no 
further effect was noted. 

5. Small wire-screen cages containing 25 
bees each were held immediately under 
the dusting airplane for from two to 18 
applications. Four more such applications 
caused almost 100 per cent mortality in 
24 hours. 

6. No damage to colonies was detected 
when nearby cotton was dusted nine times 
by airplane with 10 percent DDT in pyro- 
phyllite at the rate of 15 pounds per acre. 
Bees visited cotton infrequently early in 
the season, but more freely later. Weeds 
in the dusted fields were freely visited 
late in the season. Apiaries in the dusted 
area produced normal crops of honey, and 
the colonies continued in normal strength 
throughout. Neither quantity nor quality 
of brood was affected. 

7. At Fabens, Texas, colonies near cotton 


July, 1948 


fields sprayed with 113 to 3 pounds of 
DDT in xylene per acre were in better 
condition after exposure to four spray- 
ings than before. Colony strength remain- 
ed essentially unchanged, although a few 
bees were killed. 

8. In several Arizona apiaries near farms 
dusted by airplane with 5 percent DDT in 
sulfur (20 pounds per acre), a few bees 
were affected and some colonies appeared 
to be temporarily weakened, but there 
was no permanent damage, and good crops 
of honey were stored. The year before, 
this area was dusted with arsenicals and 
severe losses were sustained by the api- 
arists. 

9. Results of the experiments herein re- 
ported indicate that treatments of large 
cotton acreages by airplane with insecti- 
cidal dust containing 10 percent DDT in 
pyrophyilite at 15 pounds per acre, 5 per- 
cent DDT in sulfur at 20 pounds per acre, 
or a spray containing 112 to 3 pounds of 
DDT dissolved in xylene per acre are not 
hazardous to commercial beekeeping. 








QUEENS 
Dark Three-Banded Italians 
$1.00 each in lots of 1 to 10 
$0.75 each in lots of 10 or more 
A. M. Peach 


Baldwyn, Miss. 

















Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 
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' | Ws aaa aa sepcccocognencccncccccconoocococecccncs @ 80 
P = Italian Package Bees & Queens : 
Cust t b h 
Anderson's Lit xs 54 ~ ted! - 
: We have increased our queen pro- = ar Sy 
li 3 duction 100%. You an order with lowet 
5 e expectation oO ettin rom e- s 
Qua ity Queens = livery ‘on orders eleost 2 this ad. = — 
= Queen 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg. : woul 
75¢ each |i dh SNe Ea Ey tom 
c eac = 100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 = stren 
= After May 20th peices seduced 10%. = ~~ 
: ° = J e ranks of ou = 
By Air Mail = satisfied customers. z 
= Our motto: : : Mac 
= . t customer” = 
100 up, $.70 each, = Once Slephone: 2546 Livingston : =? 
U S d 3 Teer —— s meee 
o ls = - W. baker : 
and Canada 5 Sumterville, Ala. : When 
| MTT day, ; 
- Foreign Customers, add yo le 
$.15 per queen. = The John M. Davis Strain ing 0: 
E Italian Queens —s 
For quality light Italian = Bred the Davis Way le 
These queens are reared in Nucs 10ns 
queens, try = with three full-depth standard frames When 
= of brood, bees, and honey; no baby pick 
= mucs used. They are well fed from ki 
= time of soning until sane one a makil 
= a ng stronger, iarger, fully e- s a 
B. A. Anderson & Co. = weed rans on ry dame you'll like aaa 
= them or your ee Se mate 
= Shipping starts Apr ° 
Opp, Alabama = One price only: be e 
= 1 to 1000, $1.25 each. heavy 
wn wun TD i if No packages. 
? , . comp: 
Little’s Apiaries whole 
= P. O. Box 122 the p 
Italian Queens | Shelbyville, Tenn. for he 
Get our line bred Italian queens | Lil LRP ELIET TTL LOTTA 
noted for their honey produc- TET ' z 
tion, prolificness, gentleness, and : HO! 
vigor. 90c each Three Banded : Paden 
B. J. Bordelon Apiaries | 1 : filled 
5 h 
Moreauville, La. | Italian Queens : ings" 
—-- of Highest Quality : - £- 
ENO ARTE IRAE for immediate delivery [Seles 
| TULLE " Wi PTT cE He ™ 7 
QUEENS, 50c each 5 $1.00 each, any amount “— 
By Return Mail = — 
— potent 2-Band Italians = e. R. Raley —_— 
° p g., . — 3 b. k ” 4.25 = "eetenenens 
Satisfaction Guaranteed . = Box 1610 z 
John A. Norman Daytona Beach, Florida : 
RAMER, ALABAMA i 
TTL TU sonpacooscenononeosnecnnconecsnsesnconnsoosscsscossccssssesesses sae Leniacaeaaaia : 
pa . Top Quality [aE ts 
Now booking orders for 1948 Italian Queens \ : 
Leather Colored Italian Queens S @ P : 
d Package Bees EMMCE FTICes = c.3 
= 1-10, $1.00 11-30, 90c Te. 
Write for Prices 31-74, 85c 75 and over, 75c 
LYNN WILLIAMS Girardeau Apiaries mein 
Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. Tifton, Georgia y" 
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me 80 YEARS AMONG THE BEES ee ee ee 
Pns =: (Continued from page 430) 
pro- = a number of years ago, feeding sug- ° 
is ar syrup to bees which were not al- Italian Queens 
with = lowed to fly. Every morning after 
de- : such a feeding the night before I From Proven 
= : would find dead bees on the bot- ' ‘ _— 
85 = tom board while bees of equal High Producing Stock 
o : strength not so fed would show no 
0%. = loss. 
: This convinced me that the con- Each 75¢ 
= version of ordinary sugar syrup, m , . 
ner” = known as sucrose, puts a strain up- Clipped and Airmail 
: on the digestive apparatus of the 
: bees and was therefore harmful. at no extra cost 
: When bees can fly outdoors every 
TTT thd day, those that die from such a feed- . S ¥ 
—-- ing are not noticed because they We wish to thank our customers 
— drop in the field. While the feed- for their consideration and co- 
in ing of sugar = and dry —_ is operation. For you we wish a 
necessary under some _ conditions, ast « ful aia: 
the feeding under the above condi- a ee 
— tions may mean a heavy ~~ of bees. 
mes When bees can go to the fields and 
med pick up raw nectar in small lots, Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
mone making dozens of visits to the blos- Established 1892 
de- soms, no harm occurs as when or- Prairie Point, Mississippi 
like || | dinary thick syrup is fed to take the , a 
| place of honey in a comb. It should Wire or phone Macon, Mississippi 
be explained that the relatively 
heavy loss from such feedings as | Jo - eee 
compared with the strength of the ts 
whole colony is another reason why { 
the practice of trading sugar syrup 
° ] 
: for honey should not be encouraged. Knight S 
: HOLLOPETER’S NORTHERN BRED | Package Bees 
: ITALIAN queens at peak of production | 
: dey —— — —_ orders | d 
= 111e return mall. or a rs we 
= have nea the pleasure of serving Giean- an Queens 
1 esse Soe S| 
= y s r ‘ | 
: of Stellan queens. —y Leather Colored 
poe oes Be ogg Rig —. rd 
| 25-49, ce; -99, Cc; and up, 75c ° : 
each. es Three Banded Italians | 
White Pine Bee Farm, Rockton, Pa. | The Best Honey Gatherers | 
aes é 
- Queens: 75c each, | 
= *Seennccveccanssccnsccsccscocnsceseccocece teeeecerese = an number. | 
' : Three Banded y 
: : Italian Queens No charge for clipping, postage, 
———- : Best of Quality or airmail. 
) : 1 to 25, é00 te: 25 to 30, 95c ea. : Safe arrival and satisfaction 
: 50 up, 90c ea. : guaranteed. 
: Bessemer Apiaries : 
) le ee = vs i Jasper Knight & Sons 
Hayneville, Ala. 
Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. LT 
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Cl 
bees 
Good Queens are Necessary inat 
e a s ild 
for Efficient Honey Production ve 
Immediate shipment can be made of DR queens ve 
1to9 10to49 50to99 100 &up yielc 
2 lb. pkgs. with DR queens (each) $5.20 $5.00 $4.75 $4.65 a 
3 lb. pkgs with DR queens (each) 6.20 6.00 5.85 5.75 
DR Queens (each) 1.65 1.50 1.40 1.35 _ 
Pi o e 
lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
State House Des Moines, Iowa 
— ——_—— - ————————— SS SS —_—___— 2 
3 
Q 
. 
Package Bees with Queens 
While They Last 
Italians 
1to9 10t049 50to99 100-up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 —_ 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 — 
Queens (each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 p 
° I 
By Express os We Serve to Serve Again 
May we reserve the date you desire for your shipment? = 
a7 a 
Sunny South Apiaries Marksville, La. 
I. Clark. Proprietor 
: GOOCH’S ITALIAN QUEENS : 
= With the production of 10,000 queens per month, we can fill your order the = 
s same day if desired. = 
s Your choice of Bright Yellow or Three-Banded Italians—EACH THE DAUGH- = 
= TER OF A QUEEN THAT HAS PRODUCED 300 OR MORE POUNDS SURPLUS~ : 
= IN ONE SEASON, AND MATED TO DRONES OF EQUAL QUALITY. : P 
: QUEENS, EACH, $1.00 = y 
3 Live delivery guaranteed. Health certificate furnished with each order. PROF- . 4 
= ITABLE BEEKEEPING BEGINS WITH GOOCH’S QUEENS. = ¢ 
5 JESSE E. GOOCH & SONS Route 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. i 
$$. : . 
| 
} 7 = * 
| Honey Girl Apiaries 
| Package Bees and Queens when you want them 
e 
| Italian Queens and Bees 
1to9 10to49 50to99 100-u 
2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.0 , 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Extra Queen, Untested, $1.35. Tested, $2.00. Any quantity. 
W. E. Case, Proprietor Moreauville, La. —_ 
.\ —J July, 
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CLOVER SEED PRODUCTION 
(Continued from page 424) 

— bees and wild bees are efficient pol- 

inators of alsike clover but that in 

the area chosen for this work the 

wild bees were not in _ sufficient 

numbers to ensure a maximum 





We Thank You, 
One and All... 


This has been the most satisfac- 
tory season from aé_ delivery 


ieaiiiicaiitis 














yield of seed. When honey bees standpoint that we have ever 

were added to the population, seed had. Sure there was rain, even 

up yields were substantially increased. floods and wind, as well as oth- 
5 si er difficulties in connection with 
5 securing bees, such as feeding, 
5 detours, rough roads—even the 
trains did not run for several 

Package Bees days from our shipping point, 


causing us more travel to other 


_| for 1948 points where we could ship. 


, Even so, we made the season 
: = = ae. Penennee mata “s with little delay and finished on 














Queen 1.50 schedule. 
25% to book the order We are working now to supply 
Add 50c per package for lots you next year. Supplies are be- 
of less than 20. ing ordered that there will be no 
Eugene Walker holdup when the time comes. 
Gridl Calif ° Place your orders after Decem- 
ridiey, Calltornia ber Ist for next spring delivery. 




















Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 





Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. Uy 

















TANQUARY’S 
ltalian Bees and Queens 


penener ly, 


» 


Try Our Bees, Try Our Queens, Try Our Service 
1to25 26to50 100-up 
2-lb. pkges. bees with queens $3.80 $3.60 $3.50 
3-lb. pkges. bees with queens 4.80 4.60 4.50 
_— Queens POSTPAID 1.10 1.00 .90 
— Tested QUEENS POSTPAID 1.75 | 


4 


COCEERCCEESCCCRCCReeeteeteceecaceeeEW 








For queenless packages deduct price of queen. 
Health certificate with each shipment. | 





Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 
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: We offer vane lifter type honey pumps i 

= with 3 to 1 reduction gears, for 114 inch =: 

= pipe. This type will not churn minute air = 

: bubbles when properly used. = 
: : cl 
= Manufacturers of 50 and 30 Frame Radials, = be 

: 4-8 Universal, 2 and 4 Frame Removable, =: 
= Reversible Basket, and 4 Frame Little = m 
= Wonder Honey Extractors. All priced as =: m 

: to capacity and performance. Complete =: 
: line of extracting equipment. : : 
: pl 
: A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. : fa 
= - le 
% PITTITIIIII ‘ ' uw Sa 
ul 
Announcing .... = 

s - e 

The Biggest Thing in the Honey House ar 

















: TI 
= 311 
: Se 
= 
3, teceene 

The Stoller Twin Uncapping Machine 

A definite answer to the uncapping problem 
Thoroughly tested and proven Uncaps up to 250 supers per day oar 
Send for descriptive folder oon 
ly 

+ e 
The A. I. Root Company Medina, Ohio 

July 
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one y 
New Triple Chamber Aluminum Bee Hive 
naps = 
ach == 
air = 
= The new triple 
: chamber aluminum 
_ § bee hive for maxi- 
tle mum production at 
— | minimum cost. 
: The V ridge Cap- 
: ping Melter melts as 
: fast as uncapped ats 
F low temperature, | 
renee saves all the honey. 
Bae A new hot water 
uncapping knife 
with hot water cir- 
culator, light weight 
and easy to operate. 
Write for literature. 
A. H. Schmidt, White Bear Lake, R. 8, Minn. 
Ship Your : = 
TO aeasateees Announcing : 
to us. Top prices paid, prompt appointment of the 
remittance. Also welcome your : = 
old comb shipments to be ren- Alexander = 
dered into wax at very nominal C = 
charge. ompany E 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. as Ohio Distributor 
229 Walnut Street for the E 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO ; : 
Continental : 
= The Beekeepers’ Magazine Can Company, Inc. : | 
: 3110 Piper Road Lansing 15, Mich. Ask for our quotations — | 
= $2.00 per Year whe = 
? Serving the Honey Producers of n you need honey = 
: America since 1938. cans in carloads or less. ~ 
2 We’ ail you 3 1 ; = 
; We'd Mijrop us a card today. Alexander Co : 
2 e = 
: 819 Reyn 
Modern Beekeeping Tol ynolds Road 
The picture magazine of beekeep- 0 edo 7, Ohio = 
ing. We show you with pictures how = 
to do the job easier, quicker, and = 
better. Special inventor’s page. 
1 yr., $1.50; 2 ig ae 3 yrs., $3.25. aR a 
Mod eekeepin . 
Patneeh cra 4 Protect your future. Buy your 
a - extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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Garon’s Quality Queens 
3-Banded Italian Stock of Superlative Quality 
These are TOPS Queens, Bred for Heavy Honey Production 
and Other Desirable Characteristics 
Prices: 1-9, 85c; 10-24, 80c; 25-99, 75c; 100-up, 70c. 
; From Finest Available 
Garon’s D. R. Queens: Northern Bred and Tested 
Disease Resistant Stock 
Do NOT confuse this stock with the old nervous fighting 
D. R. Lines. These queens are bred for Heavy Honey Pro- 
duction, Gentleness, and other desirable characteristics. 
Prices: 1-24, $1.30; 25 to 49, $1.25; 50-up, $1.20. 
(All Queens clipped if desired. Airmail on request) 
For Good Strong colonies this Fall and next Spring 
requeen early with our Sturdy Stock. 
es 
Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 
Me | 
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IT’S A GOOD 
IDEA 


This is the time to gather up al! your 
old comb and cappings and have them 
rendered into beeswax before the wax 
moths consume any part of it. We 
charge only 2c Ib. for rendering when 
your old comb and cappings weigh 100 


Ibs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- 


ments. We pay top price for wax. 


We are always buying honey. Send 
SAMPLE, state how much you have 


and quote your best price. We remit 


promptly. 


Send for our Money Saving Price 
List on bee supplies. 


THE FRED. W. Mutx Co. 


229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNAT: Zz, OHIO 











Root Service 


from Chicago 
In Nineteen Forty-Eight 


Honey Containers 
Plan ahead. Order early the 
supplies you will need. We 
have now in stock most of our 
listed items. 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Root Quality. The best hives, 
supers, frames, sections, foun- 
dation, all equipment, bees, 
and literature. 

Glass and Tin — Best makes 
jars, cans, pails, all standard 
sizes, 

Beeswax 
Good average and Light Yel- 
low. We want it—highest mar- 
ket prices—cash or trade. 
Ask for our bee supply price 
list. Ask for our container 
price list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224-230 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
















































































‘a “Ny iglesia . _ 7 
Wax Melter with V-ridge Construction ) 
Save all of the honey of your cappings - Melts at low temperature 
as fast as uncapped. Welded construction stainless steel, alumi- 
num, or galvanized. 
A. H. Schmidt White Bear Lake, Minn. 
Manufacturer of Metal Bee Hives y 
. einen i a —EEE 
} KWIKHEAT THERMOSTATIC SOLDERING IRON  } 
BS eee a ee | 
| Kee] 
dats 
2 oo 
Ideal for industrial, fom, shop, and ‘household applications. Safe, fast, ." 
efficient, and economical because of patented built-in temperature control. 
Heats in 90 seconds Tellurium tips 
Air cooled plastic handle Can’t overheat to 
115-125 VA-C 225 W One Year Guarantee to 
Sold by Price $11.00 be 
Macy Electric Knife Company 1 
: 1239 So. Lorena Street Los Angeles 23, California 
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You save ALL WAYS with the 


STOLLER 547 FRAMESPACER 





rest 
16 styles 


tin “ae 
and gizes- 






Step up profits! Stoller’s all-metal, lifetime 
spacer permits 7-comb spacing in 8-frame 
hives; 8 or 9 comb spacing in standard hives, 
and 9-comb spacing for Dadant hives. Made 
to fit shallow, deep, or Lewis V supers. Get 
more wax and honey with fewer frames and 
less work. Avoid mashed bees, poor spacing. 
Easy to install. Tested and approved by prof- 
it-conscious producers. Write for literature 
and prices. 


STOLLER % Honey Fam, “817 


MITTITTITIIII 


G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
~ . 4 : Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
to us. Top prices 'paid, prompt years’ experience is your safe- 
remittance. Also welcome your guard. Catalogue on request. 
old comb shipments to be ren- 





Ship Your... 
HONEY & BEESWAX 


Dotson’s Apiaries 
3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


dered into wax at very nominal 
charge. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. A CRA ARENA TIER TY TRIE NN 
_ 229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








TTITIIEE 


Root Quality Bee Supplies 











: We have them : 

i Write for price list : 

. meat oe sary ee eh eee omamaaae = Save time Save money z 

CHE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; The A.I. Root Company 

Keep up on markets, practices, scientific =: OF INDIANAPOLIS : 

data, regulations, and plant possibilities. a 121 N. Alabama St. = 

1 year, $2.00, U.S. and Canada : Indianapolis 4, Indiana = 

Foreign postage 25c a year extra EMTTITITITITITITITITTITIT 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL —— ———____—____—— 

Hamilton, Illinois ‘ suennusecneny f 

~ , The Beekeepers’ Magazine : 

Th Modern Beekeeping 3110 Piper Road Lansing 15, Mich. = 

magazine o eekeep- = 

ing. we camer yen oiih pictures how . $2.00 per Year = 

to do the job onaies, quicker, and Serving the Honey Producers of : 

3 5 nventor’s page. : P : 

foe Cae & oak, $2.50; A $3.25. America — 1938. E 

Modern Beekeeping We'd like to mail you a sample copy. & 

Paducah, Kentucky Drop us a card today. i 
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prone PETE ins 
° SERVICE 
Everything you need from ~~ 
. © honey 
in Containers SYRACUSE wer 
. ROOT “QUALITY” first f 
. at the lowest prices BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES: figure 
5% discount on $50.00 orders Materials are still scarce. b 
10% discount on $100.00 orders Order your bee supplies now, or and W 
~~ unnun — send us list of your require- . 
/2~-1b. w i : 
1-lb. jars, carton of 24, wt. 11 ibs. Bac ments. We will advise you and on 
2-lb. jars, carton of 12, wt., 11 Ibs., 55¢ quote prices when available. 
5-lb. jars, meee wt., 10 Ibs., 49c HONEY CONTAINERS: Price 
5-Ib. pails, ctn. of 50, wt., 25 Ibs., $4.26 Complete stocks at all times 
10-Ib. pails, ctn. of 50, wt.. 44 Ibs.. 6.20 —standard honey jars, tin cans, 
60-lb. cans, ctn. of 24, wt., 72 Ibs., 10.67 and pails. 
Comb Honey Window Cartons BEESWAX: Reta: 
Per 100 A eee A 500, $7.50; With new equipment for | 
’ "Per M, $14.25 °°... + ° rendering old combs and cap- 
Is pings, we get all the wax there 
We also carry a is—at reasonable rates. Highest 
complete line of other market prices paid for wax — ser 
B S li Cash or trade. Shipping tags - 
ee Supplies sent on request. 
Th 
A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse show 
August Lotz Co. 1112-14 Erie Blvd., East — 
Boyd Wisconsin Syracuse 3, N. ¥. other 
Serves You Best Ne 
J Te 
= Ar 
been 
PITTI Th 
3 some 
= Glass and Tin Containers Ny ENTIFIC BEEKEEPING is fi 
= 8 oz. gl . t f 24 ....$ .68 
itatmimoumesn. 3 | REVOLUTIONARY 
= 2 Ib. glass jars, carton of 12... .50 Yx — Lewd oo 
3 Ib. glass jars, carton of 12 .... .58 ; 
5 lb. glass jars, carton of 6.... .45 ell 
All with white caps. Order glass 25 car- THE B BEE MA STER | 
tons, 2c per carton less; 100 cartons, 4c ; 
less. 5 Ib. tin pails, carton of 50, $3.95; AY EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
11 cartons or over, each, $3.75. 5 gal. DEPT. 5, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 
= tin cans, 2% inch cap, carton 16, 1 to 
= 5 cartons, each, $6.80; 6 or over, each, sive 
$6.24. Write for complete list. — 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York Protect your future. Buy your 














Orit iiiiii it) extra Savings Bonds Now. 

















WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 





Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
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Price of Honey 
July 21, 1948 


The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state 
averaged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient information is returned 
prices have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the 
first figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third 
figure the high price. 

We shall be glad to have any one who desires to report for this column drop us a card 
and we will place your name on our list. 


North South Central 
Atlantic Atlantic States Midwest West 
Bulk Honey 
Table Grade 11-13-15¢ 10-13-14c 8-12-1314c 8-10-12c 8-11-13c 
Industrial Grade 6-12 - 7-10 - 7-10 - 8-9 - 
Price to Grocers 
5 Ib. jar or can 18-23-28 20-24-30 15-20-25 15-17 - 14-18-20 
3 Ib. jar (cs. 12's) 22-25-28 
2 lb. jar (cs. 12's) 23-29 - 
1 Ib. jar (cs. 24's) 25-28-35 22-24-26 - - 25-30 - 
Comb Honey $9.75 $8.00 $7.00 
Retail Price 
60 Ib. can 15-16 - 14-20 - 15-16-22 
5 Ib. jar or can 20-28-35 20-30 - 20-25-35 18-22-25 19-23-30 
3 Ib. jar 26-33. - 30-42 - 26-32-40 = « — 
2 Ib. jar 33-35 - - - 23-33 - - - 24-30 - 
1 Ib. jar 25-38-45 30-37-50 24-32-40 25-32-45 28-30-35 
Honey Sales Slow Slow to Fair Slow Slow to Fair Slow to Fair 


Estimated Crop 
Conditions based 
on normal (%) 78 65 80 90 70 
The average of the prices reported this month compared with those of a month ago 
show a very slight reduction, approximately 1%. All of this has occured in the bulk 
honey price. A few comments from beekeepers are as follows: 
North Carolina: ‘1 lb. jars packed by two large packers sell at retail one for 33c, the 
other at 28c.”’ 
New Jersey: ‘‘A few roadside stands selling at 40c a lb.” 
Tennessee: “No rain. Feeding bees.” 
Arizona: “Worst prolonged hot and dry period in many years. July temperature has 
been from 103 to 108.” 
The general commodity market price as reported in the Journal of Commerce for 
some 30 sensitive commodities stands at 293 as compared with 302 a month ago. 1938 
is figured at 100. 








a 


To solve your bee-pasture problems, 
To produce the finest honey in the world, 


grow 


ROSEMARY 
rooted cuttings airspeeded from France 


Packages containing 100 cuttings at 15c each 
Packages containing 250 cuttings at 13'4c each 
Packages containing 500 cuttings at 12'%c each 
Packages containing 1000 or over at 11'%c each 


All prices for goods delivered to New York aerodrome 


On request—we send all details concerning climatic and soil 
conditions, planting, etc., required for the successful growing 
of this unequaled honey-source, together with sample tube of 
rosemary honey. Enclose 30c in U.S. postage stamps. 


Henry Freud Taradeau (Var), France 
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The Diamond Line Spinner 


Due to unforseen production difficulties, the 
8-frame Diamond Automatic Extractor will 
not be available in quantity until 1949. Every 
conceivable test will be given it in the mean- 
time, to insure absolute satisfaction when in- 
stalled in your honey house. The reliable 
DIAMOND SPINNER is available for imme- 
diate shipment priced at $225.00 F.O.B. 


The Diamond Match Company 


1300 Produce Street Apiary Division 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. or Chico, California 





Pat. Applied For 
“A Honey of a Money Maker” 
Write for complete catalogue of Diamond Quality Beehives and Supplies 
f : —— —= ) 
MACY ELECTRIC KNIFE 








110-115 V AC Only 





This new knife heats in 15 seconds and maintains an even tem- 
perature by a thermostat mounted in the handle. Easily adjusted 
for slow and fast uncapping. Smooth operating in light or tough | 
honey. Plastic handle designed to reduce fatigue. | 
Weight 14 oz. Price $12.00 Rubber cord $1.00 extra 


Macy Electric Knife Company 
1239 S. Lorena Street, Los Angeles 23, California 




















. oe y 
F eee : ) Keep up with the lat- 
THE ONLY WoRTHWHILE ||| PATENTS cstv. 's. patents in 
QUEEN EXCLUDER the beekeeping field 


by reading our illustrated monthly feature 
“Patents on Parade”. It’s exclusive! 


Send $2.00 for one year 


on the market 






























































SOUTHERN BEEKEEPER 
V a Hapeville, Georgia 
pant 
THE 
Chrysler's All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- N A T U 7 A L ! q T % 
— nn bee paaseee, 
. better ventilation, more hon- 
| ey yo, = weed. no POSTAL BOOKSHOP 
sharp edges to injure bees, no (GEORGE ’ * 
burr combs. New rust proof- MeCARINEY, F-B.E.5.) 
ing process. So durably made 1000 New and Secondhand Books 
| and accurately spaced that for sale or exchange on subjects 
| it is permanently Queen ex- mainly connected with Natural 
cluding and will last a life- History, Entomology, Ornitholo- 
time. Sales increasing stead- gy, Conchology, and so on. Many 
ily each year. For earliest scarce and out of print books can 
delivery place your order at be supplied. Please enclose stamp 
} once. Send for circular E-2. with enquiries. 
w. A. CHRYSLER & SON “Beechgrove’, Kirkpatrick-Durham 
f y astle-Douglas, Scotland 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
Ss es —— $$ ——_—_—_$$_——$—$——————————————— 
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CONTACT THE NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


PHOENIX. ARIZONA 

Quick Seed & Feed Co 
ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
G. T. Hansen Co 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co 
COLTON, CALIF 

Western Honey Producers 
DENAIR, CALIF. 
Snider Honey Co 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Diamond Match Co 
Hamilton & Co 
Superior Honey Co 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
George B. Wright 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
EF , 


Lane & Sons 


DENVER, COLO. 
Bluhill Foods, Inc 
GREELEY, COLO. 
L. R. Rice & Sons 


MONTROSE, COLO. 
Western Colorado 
Honey Exchange 


C Continental Can Company, Inc. 


August, 1948 


WENDALL, IDAHO 
R.D. Bradshaw & Son 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

A. 1. Root & Co 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A Root & Co 
McGREGOR, LOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 
SIOUX CITY, TAWA 
Sioux Honey Assn 
G. B. Lewis Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
The Walter T. Kelley Co 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co 
ONSTED, MICH. 

L. M. Hubbard Apiaries 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co 
WINONA, MINN. 
Robb Bros 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co 


MANHATTAN, MONT 
Cloverdale Apianies 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
G. B. Lewis Company 
GROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod. Coop. Ine 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
1. Root & Co 
FARGO, N. D. 
Magill & Co 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Alexander Company 
SAN ANGELO. TEXAS 
Bart Mann Co 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
A. 1. Root & Co 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAII 
Miller Honey Co 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
G. B. Lewis Company 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Western Honey Producers 
WATERTOWN, WISC. 
G. B. Lewis Co 
POWELL, WYO 
A. D. Hardy 
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- Containe | 
- Our fall price list is yours for the asking. It describes Gl 
: a full line of honey containers and selling helps. : 
= Honey jars, 8-oz., 1-lb., 2-lb., 3-lb., 5-lb., 10-lb., all : 
= fine, clear glass. Included is a new 5-lb. wide- =; A 
= mouthed, square-shaped, clear glass jar for packing -~ 
that bulk comb honey that is now selling so well; = 
= beautiful white enamel lids; available only while the = 
= supply lasts. - - Tin containers, 5-lb., 10-Ib., 60-Ib. - - 3 
= Honey handling equipment, filters, clarifiers; packag- = 
ing and marketing equipment; honey signs; honey’ = 
servers. = 
Send for free copy or complete fall price list. : 9 
= honey 
= cause 
keeps 
= There 
= when 
bothe 
who 
off | 
may | 
Th 
tails 
= E and 
= = even 
a gor 
build 
Honey Labels LE 
= to us¢ 
= no be 
Our label catalog is unusual in that every label sam- = ey he 
ple is a full sized and separate label all ready for you’ = ‘ a 
to try on your containers. You can see just how each = be e 
label looks and how it appeals to you. There aredoz- = yes 
ens of labels in all sizes, shapes, and colors; some in = dow. 
series of the same design for all sizes of glass and tin. = a 
Included is a new multi-colored lithographed label in = ing s 
seven sizes. Also labels for maple syrup and for sor-_~ find. 
ghum. Free label catalog on request. 
= I 
‘ " " = takin 
DADANT & SONS - Hamilton, Illinois = |" 
HUTTE LLL CECE CC : on 
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